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Charles Kean’s ** Winter’s Tale.” 


By GEORGE TAWSE. 


a having been authoritatively settled that Miss Ellen Terry’s 

very first appearance on the stage was on the first night of 
the revival of ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale,” Monday, 28th April, 1856, 
at the Princess’s Theatre, under Charles Kean, it may be useful 
to put on record in this magazine some of the notices of that 
revival, and the remarks on Miss Terry’s début, made by the public 
prints of the time. 

The production of another Shakespearian revival at the Prin- 
cess’s being as noteworthy then as the production of a new play 
at the Lyceum is now, it was Charles Kean’s custom to introduce 
his play with a very lengthy, laboured, and learned prolegomena. 
“The Winter’s Tale,” accordingly, was ushered in with the usual 
recondite treatise. The Playbill* was nearly the dimensions of a 





*Alas ! that the good, old-fashioned word “ Playbill” should in these 
last few years have been wiped out of existence. It is by far the 
most correct word to describe the thing signified. Playbill was the 
word used since the very beginnings of the English stage. It was 
the word used before Shakespeare came to London. Saidan adver- 
sary of the stage in 1579, ‘‘ They used to set up their bills upon posts 
some certain days before, to admonish people to make resort to their 
theatres.” And bearing in mind that William Shakespeare was the dra- 
matist of the company, as well as one ofthe actors, I have ne doubt that 
he wrote many, if not all, of the playbills for the Globe Theatre on the 
Bankside, as well as for the Blackfriars Theatre, late of Playhouse 
Yard, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. It is, besides, the belief of many 
that the title pages of the quartos (which were not published with 
the author’s knowledge or sanction) were copied from those Playbills. 
And I have the courage to say that probably William Shakespeare 
not only wrote out the playbills, but when he was not rehearsing or 
busy studying the parts he played, the Ghost, Old Adam, Knowell, 
&c., &c., he himself pasted his playbills on the posts surrounding St. 
Saviour’s Church and Winchester House, and other “ coigns of van- 
tage” near the Bankside, as well as on the posts up Ludgate Hill 
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newspaper. It measured no less than 2 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 
8 inches, and was folded into three leaves. The first was occu- 
pied by Mr. Kean’s introduction, the second with the dramatis 
persone, and the third with a synopsis of the scenery and action of 
the play. 

In the introduction, Mr. Kean, after informing his patrons that 
Shakespeare had constructed his drama on (é.¢., dramatised) 
Robert Greene’s novel of ‘ Pandosto; or, the Triumph of Time,” 
and that, no specific date having been assigned to the time of action, 
he had adopted a period when Syracuse had from a mere Doric 
colony increased in magnificence to a position in no way inferior to 
Athens herself. He was thus able to reproduce a classical era, 
exhibiting the public and private life of the ancient Greeks at a 
time when the arts flourished to a perfection, the scattered. 
vestiges of which delight and instruct the world. To connect the 
country known as Bohemia with an age so remote was impossible 
He therefore followed the suggestion of Sir Thomas Hanmer by 
the substitution of Bithynia, which had a sea coast, for Bohemia, 
which had none.* In the first act he introduced a Pyrrhic dance 





and near by Bridewell Palace. For it must be remembered that in 
those days posts protected the side walks from the carriage ways and 
vehicular traffic (the modern improvement of ‘‘ curbing” the traffic 
from: the side walks—hence our word ‘“curb-stone’’—not being 
then introduced), and on these posts. playbills and all sorts of 
advertisements were pasted or posted, and from this we derive 
our word “posters.” Old engravings of London show these posts, 
and my readers may remember that they were in existence in 
Dr. Johnson’s time even in Fleet Stréet, and how old Samuel, in going 
home, was superstitious to count and touch each post in a particular 
manner. Oh, what a rarity a playbill of William Shakespeare’s time 
would be! “What questions would a file of the Globe and Blackfriars 
playbills not settle! They would have obviated half the work of the 
New Shakespeare Society, and prevented the shedding of oceans of ink. 
And yet this fine old Shakespearian word “ playbill ” is sacrificed and 
obliterated for what ? For anamby-pamby thing called ‘‘a programme.” 
Why, a programme has hitherto been confined, and properly confined, 
to concerts and readings, but now the bill of a Shakespearian play is 
mixed up in the same category and confounded with the programme of 
atwopenny concert and a penny reading. How satisfied ought I to be 
that the glory of my collection of old playbills, David Garrick’s 
farewell appearance on the stage (roth June, 1776), om satin, and 
handled probably by Reynolds or Johnson, was not called a pro- 
gramme. ‘Will managers not restore unté us (I do not ask the form) 
at least the good old-fashioned name of “ Playbill” ? 


*A word respecting Bohemia and its $ea coast. In Greene’s novel 
Leontes (Pandosta) is King of Bohemia, and Polixenes (Egistus) is 
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at the feast on the evening of the intended departure of Polixenes. 
He restored ‘‘ Time as Chorus,” represented by a classical figure 
in preference to the ordinary old man with his scythe and hour- 
glass, who was unknown in classic ages. The trial of Queen Her- 
mione took place in the Theatre of Syracuse, which thus afforded 
an opportunity for a scenic display equally novel and interesting. 
Every detail in architecture, painting, and music wasthe subject of 
careful study. -The vegetation peculiar to Bithynia was adapted 
from private drawings taken on the spot.* The text of Shakespeare 
was carefully preserved throughout, the omission of an occasional 
sentence or line sufficing to remove all prominent incongruities 
without interfering with the natural course of the action. Although 
spectacular effects had been introduced, it had only been where 
such were in accordance with the subject and incidents of the play. 
The introduction is signed in capital letters, ‘Charles Kean,” 
although he sometimes delighted to append the initials “ F. S. A.” 

The performance commenced at 7 o’clock with the comedietta by 
C. Dance, called “‘ The Victor Vanquished,” the veteran Mr. Harley 
and Frank Matthews being the chief performers. At 8 the 
curtain rose on “ The Winter’s Tale,” and Mr. John Oxenford in 
the columns of “‘ The Times” of next morning thus speaks of it :— 
‘* At present we must confine ourselves to the brief statement that 
‘The Winter’s Tale,’ as produced by Charles Kean last night, is 
such a perfect work of theatrical art as even to astonish those who 
are already familiar with the glories of ‘Sardanapalus’ and ‘ Henry 
VIII.’ Every detail, however minute, whether it be the pattern of 





King of Sicilia. Had Shakespeare adhered to the novel, Perdita 
would have been taken to the coast of Sicilia, and geography would 
not have been outraged, but from some reason unknown—probably 
absence of reason—he reversed the situation, and brought down upon 
his head the charge of geographical ignorance. But we must 
remember that local colouring and adherence to geographical facts 
were scarcely known in those days. They are rather the outcome of 
modern knowledge and advancement. Besides, we are told that 
when De Luines, the Prime Minister of France, was Ambassador to 
Bohemia, he inquired whether Bohemia was an inland country or 
‘‘lay upon the sea.” Still, Shakespeare went wrong with his eyes 
open. His universal genius ought to have revealed to him the geo- 
graphical boundaries of the many countries embraced in his dramas. 


* I trust the Free Gardeners and Oddfellows present heartily 
applauded the Bithynian vegetables painted from private drawings 
taken on the spot. How William Shakespeare would have relished 
these vegetables ! 
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a drinking cup or the border of a robe, has become a subject of 
archeological research; in short, the theatre became for a 
time a sort of classical museum, without forfeiting any of its usual ° 
attractions. This marvel of mise en scene completely throws into 
the shade all that has preceded it. The benefit was honoured by 
the presence of Her Majesty, who thus inaugurated the great 
dramatic revival of the season.” 

At that time the Parliamentary debates in connection with the 
management or mismanagement of the Crimean War and Irish 
evictions (which, like the poor, we have always with us) prevented 
any of the London papers from giving early reports of this per- 
formance. But on the Ist of May “‘ The Times” gave an elaborate 
and laudatory notice of the play, concluding with a few lines 
specially referring to the little girl, Ellen Terry. It said: “‘ Mr. C. 
Kean determined that no inaccuracy, however slight, should 
counteract this general assumption. Leontes may not use a cup 
that is not the proper pattern, his child Mamillius may not draw 
about a toy cart that has not its terra cotta prototype in the 
British Musuem. Mr. Grieve and his numerous assistants may 
not go to work on their scenic beauties till the antiquarian founda- 
tion is laid, till it is ascertained the facts are all right; the con- 
struction of properties await the signal of the archzologist. The 
very drop curtain with its inscriptions in Greek, and the symbols 
proper to Apollo and Bacchus, claims the patronage of classical 
divinities. At last the foundation is laid, the superstructure is 
raised, and the public, led by the programme to expect much, 
finds its expectations incalculably surpassed. . . And last— 
ay, and least too, Miss Ellen Terry plays the boy Mamillius with 
a vivacious precocity that proves her a worthy relative of her 
sister (?) Miss Kate.” 

This was the very earliest notice of Miss Ellen Terry’s acting 
in a public print. 

‘“‘ The Daily Telegraph ”’ of 2gth April had a notice of consider- 
able longitude and appreciation, but no special word for the little 
girl who has since become famous in two hemispheres. As it is 
at present the fashion for some to decry Charles Kean’s revivals 
on the ground that the acting was overlaid by the decorative and 
spectacular effects—an opinion then not generally expressed or 
entertained by theatrical critics a short extract from ‘“ The 
Telegraph” sets forth the general opinion of the time on this 
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point :—“ To those who may at a future period record the 
progress of the drama during the nineteenth century, a decided 
epoch will be furnished by Mr. Charles Kean’s Shakespearian 
revivals at the Princess’s Theatre. Greatly to his honour it will 
be stated that he was the first to turn the glitter of spectacle to 
useful account, and to impart to the most gorgeous decorations 
such historical accuracy that, whilst the eye was dazzled with 
brilliancy, the spectator was afforded an opportunity of seeing 
beneath the mere surface, and of discovering matter wherewith 
to improve the understanding. The effect of Mr. Kean’s policy 
on the public mind will be visible on all future theatrica] transac- 
tions. People will nolonger be willing to accept the simple pomp 
and circumstanceof a triumphal procession as proofs of managerial 
liberality ; they will require local colouring, characteristic features 
and adjuncts true to history and nature as part and parcel of the 
show placed before them. Her Majesty, Prince Albert, the 
Princess Royal and suite were present, and every portion of the 
theatre was completely crowded.” 

The “ Era” of 4th May was driven to employ capital letters to 
faintly express its opinion of “‘ The Winter’s Tale,” and had the 
good fortune to devote seven words in praise of Miss Ellen 
Terry’s first appearance on that occasion :—‘‘‘ The Winter's Tale ’ 
‘was produced at the Princess’s Theatre on Monday night, for the 
benefit of Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean, and our opening sentence shall 
be that ‘IT IS THE GREATEST TRIUMPH WHICH HAS 
EVER BEEN ACHIEVED UPON THE MODERN, AND 
THEREFORE UPON ANY STAGE.” .. . Miss Ellen 
Terry was very engaging as the young Mamillius. Miss Heath 
gave a finished sketch of the lovesick Florizel, and Miss Kate 
Terry was a merry little servant of the old Shepherd. Therevival 
is the greatest triumph that Mr. Kean has ever achieved. It is 
the result of industry, energy, and talent, and as such we 
are glad to record its complete success. Her Majesty was 
present on Monday, and she was pleased to express her heartiest 
commendation of the production. The Royal party entered the 
box at eight o’clock, and did not leave it until the curtain dropped 
at 25 minutes to one o’clock on Tuesday morning. Since the 
first night the fourth act has been somewhat curtailed, and the 
period of playing is now brought within reasonable dimensions.” 

Modern playgoers should be reminded that at onetime the Queen 
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was an ardent lover of a good play, and a constant frequenter of 
the theatre. Leigh Hunt recounted with tears in his eyes how 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert came three times to see his 
beautiful play of “ The Legend of Florence,” which early sank into 
a premature grave. She not only witnessed Ellen Terry’s first 
appearance, but sat nearly five mortal hours on this occasion- 
In those days there were no underground railways or late 
theatre trains for the suburbs. Vehicular traffic was expensive, 
infrequent, and insufficient. And to sit from the opening of the 
doors at half-past six in the afternoon to 25 minutes to one o'clock 
in the morning, and then tramp home in our April weather, 
bespoke a robust love for the drama which surmounted such 
obstacles, and puts our modern love of the play almost to shame. 

“The Daily News” of 28th May did not join in the general adu- 
lation ; it assumed a severely critical attitude; neither did it select 
Miss Ellen Terry for remark. It said: ‘‘ The acting is but mediocre, 
with the exception of Mrs. Kean’s Hermione, which has many 
beauties. Kean’s Leontes has good points, but in general he is 
too slow and heavy. The charming Perdita (Miss C. Leclercq) 
has the dress and air of a ballet girl, and her lover, Prince 
Florizel, is most absurdly personated by a female. The clown is 
tolerably acted by Mr. Saker, and the veteran Harley is an excellent 
Autolycus. The performance moved heavily, the audience being 
evidently weary. The applause (not very hearty) was bestowed 
chiefly on the spectacle, and the curtain fell without any 
demonstration.” 

Notwithstanding: this criticism, “‘ The Winter’s Tale” had a 
prosperous career, running 102 nights up to 22nd August, 1856. 

Miss Ellen Terry, when she first faced the footlights, was a child of 
a little over seven years of age, having been born at Coventry in 
1848. Her otherappearancesat the Princess’s during Mr. C. Kean’s 
régime were as “ Puck or Robin Goodfellow, a fairy,” in ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” on Wednesday, 15th October, 1856— 
which ran up to 27th March, 1857; The “ Fairy Goldenstar’’ in the 
pantomime “‘ White Cat, or the Princess Blancheflower and her 
Fairy Godmother,” on Saturday, 26th December, 1857, which 
was played 78 times up to 27th March, 1858. During the run of 
this pantomime, the wicked fairy (‘‘the Fairy Dragonetta”) was 
played by Miss Amelia Smith, who afterwards married Mr. 
Thorne, and died so recently as 1886. She, however, fell ill, and 
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Ellen Terry in the emergency took her part, and made such a 
success as the bad fairy that, to quote her own words, “ doubting 
my power of being bad in a play before, I immediately set to work 
and studied the words of LADY MACBETH.” Fancy the tragic 
Lady Macbeth enacted by this earnest little woman, aged 9. On 
Easter Monday, 5th April, 1858, she took the part of Karl in 
“Faust and Marguerite,” on its revival, her sister Kate having 
played that character on its previous representations. On Monday, 
18th October, 1858, she appeared as Prince Arthur in the play of 
“King John,” on its second revival.* On Wednesday, 17th 
November, 1858, she played Fleance in ‘‘ Macbeth,” on that play 
being put on during Mr. Kean’s farewell season, and on Boxing 
night, Tuesday, 26th December, 1858, she played a fairy part, 
*‘ The Genius of the Jewels,” in the pantomime of ‘‘ The King of the 
Castle,” being the second, and, we believe, the last pantomime in 
which she figured. On several of the evenings in which she 
appeared in the pantomime she also appeared in the “ sublime 
tragedy of ‘ Macbeth,’ ”’ so that she was receiving early lessons in 
utility and versatility in her prefession. 

During the remainder of Mr. Kean’s season there was no 
further opportunity for her services, and when the season ended 
on 29th August, 1859, it is singular that when the Princess’s re- 
opened on 21st September under Mr. Augustus Harris (No. 1), 
Mr. Henry Irving made his first appearance in London in a sub- 
ordinate part in the drama of “‘ Ivy Hall.” 





* When Miss Kate Terry performed Arthur in “ King John” before 
the Queen at Windsor Castle, Lord Macaulay, in his diary, 6th 
February, 1852, says, ‘* The scene between King John and Hubert, 
and that between Hubert and Arthur, were very telling. The little 
girl who acted Arthur did wonders,” and in a footnote Sir George 
Trevelyan adds, “It is almost worth while to be past middle life 
in order to have seen Miss Kate Terry in Arthur.” A friend who 
witnessed both sisters play this part informs me that while both were 
Very wonderful performances, in his opinion Ellen’s Arthur exceeded 
her sister’s in greater distinction oflight and shade, and probably in 
more intense pathos. Kate was 8 and Ellen 10 years of age when 
they appeared in this character. 
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The Last Cigar. 


FROM THE FRENCH.—BY MINNIE BELL. 


' O you know I don’t object to smoking—in fact, I rather like 

it?” said our smiling hostess when the coffee was brought 
in, and at the same time she made a little sign to her husband, who 
left the table and returned immediately with a box of cigars, which he 
passed round from hand to hand, till presently it came to my turn. 
I helped myself, and gave it to my neighbour on the left. He took 
the box in his hand and weighed it gently, slowly, almost cares- 
singly, while he said in a quiet, regretful way : ‘“‘ Thanks, very much, 
but I don’t smoke.” “ You don’t smoke ?” said our hostess. ‘‘ Where 
in the world did you learn to be so singular ?,” 

“It is not singularity on my part. It is a self-inflicted punish- 
ment.” 

“A punishment? I don’t understand!” 

“No, of course not—how could you? It’sa little romance of my 
own—one of my y 

“Oh! a romance? Do tell us all about it.” 

Seemingly nothing could have pleased my neighbour better, and 
with a slight inclination of his head, and a roguish twinkle in his 
eye, as much as to say—‘‘ With pleasure: I was only waiting to be 
asked,” he began :— 

“Tam now fifty years of age, thought perhaps you wouldn’t think 
so. But I was not always fifty. Five and twenty years ago I could hold 
my own in the race of life—straight, tall, not so very bad-looking, 
and my waist was a trifle smaller than it is now. The one thing I 
prided myself on, however, was my moustache; and it was a 
moustache—very fair, very full, graduating beautifully into long, 
graceful, natural points. The men used to say ‘twas the 
moustache that did it, and I believe they were right. If it didn’t 
captivate a// the fair sex, it did a fair share! I was an inveterate 
smoker in those days, and my chums used to chaff me if they met 
me at night puffing away. ‘Here he comes lighting up his 
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moustache as usual;’ and to be frank, girls talked about my 
moustache, fellows were jealous of it, and I myself was very proud 
of it! !! 

“One fine day—or night, rather—I fellin love. It was ata 
pall—a glorious girl she was—as pretty as she was clever. I had 
three waltzes with her, and before I had finished the first, I was a 
captive. I tried to find out who she wasand all about her people at 
once. She was the only daughter of a wealthy merchant—a 
millionaire, in fact—she was just out, and had £60,000 of her own. 
They were on the look-out for a match for her, something a@stznyué, 
rich and clever. I had an income of £300 a year, so what could I 
do but keep a still tongue and ‘let concealment like a worm i’ the 
bud,’ &c. But when a fellow’s in love it soon becomes common 
gossip ; folks began to talk, not openly, but still they talked ; some 
pitied me, some blamed me, but all agreed I was madly in love. 

“ At last Miss Dorothy (that was my darling’s name) heard from a 
friend that there was a poor creature with a lovely blonde 
moustache, dying by inches, languishing in silence and sadness, and 
all for her! Was she touched by my silent passion? Had she for- 
gotten me? Had I made an impression on her ?” 

“Or had your moustache?” I slipped in. 

“Well, my moustache, if you like—I don’t know which it was, 
but anyhow Miss Dorothy told her father I was the man she would 
marry! The old boy was obdurate, but my darling was firm, 
and at last she gained the day, and we were engaged ! 

“We were engaged for six months—six months of love and 
happiness. Dorothy was adorable; the evenings passed in inter- 
change of ideas and projects for the future ; music too—she would 
sing to me, as only she could sing. Day by day she grew more 
dear to me, I felt my future bound up in hers, and she leved me as 
I loved her. Not a shadow darkened our future, all was bright and 
radiant and clear; and why not? Everything she said or did was 
sweet and good and pure. I would have given my life for her most 
willingly if need had been. Was I not ready to do anything in the 
world for my Dorothy—my Queen? One night as I was lighting 
a cigar she laid her soft little hand on my shoulder. ‘How I wish 
you didn’t smoke, dear! You wouldn’t give it up, would you? I 
hate it so!’ I threw the light and the cigar both out of the 
window, and turned and took her handin mine. How grateful she 
was for such a trifle, how sweetly she looked in my face, and said, 
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‘If you knew, dear, what pleasure you give me! You'll spoil meif 
you give in to my every wish like that.’ 

“**’m so proud to be able to please you, sweetheart,’ I said, and I 
meant it; yes, I meant it! If I hadn’t been proud and happy to 
please her, should I ever have consented to give up my cherished 
cigars? When I reached home I found a box nearly full of 
them on my mantelpiece, and, without thinking, I put out my 
hand to take one. Dear old cigars! It was as much as I could do 
to resist the temptation ! 

“T left the box open so that my friends—my servant or who- 
ever liked—could help themselves, and they did; they quickly 
lessened my chances of temptation, 

**At last my wedding-day arrived—all the preparations were 
made, and I was to call and see Dorothy an hour before we went to 
church, 

“T got up early, shaved, dressed, and breakfasted, and donned 
my frock-coat (a new frock-coat made for the occasion), then I took 
out my watch and leisurely looked at the time. 

“Mid-day, 12 o’clock; I had an hour to wait, a whole hour ! 
I had waited six weeks before knowing whether I should ever see 
Dorothy again, and six months from the day I was engaged till the 
day I was to be married. Now, I had only one hour to wait, one 
short miserable hour, and yet I could hardly have patience ; I trod 
my room like a caged lion. I sat down, got up, sat down again, 
and got up again, looking for something to do, something to dis- 
tract me, anything that would help to pass this paltry, never-ending 
hour, when suddenly my eve rested on my last box of cigars. 
There it was still on the mantelpiece, and in it one solitary cigav. I 
took it up mechanically, felt it, smelt it, examined it carefully ; it 
crackled, not too much, but just dry enough—beautiful colour, in 
fact, it was choice—very ! I threw it back into the box, 
closed my eyes, and tried to forget it. A quarter past twelve! 
Three-quarters of an hour to wait yet. I went back to the mantel- 
piece, took up the cigar again (one has weak moments sometimes). 
I bit it, lit it, threw myself full length in my chair, and began to 
smoke! It was delicious! 


“Was the perfume too strong—or had I got out of the habit of 
smoking, I wonder? Who can tell ! 


“ Presently I leant my head back, and half closing my eyes was 
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lost in the pleasant sensation verging on sleep—where thoughts 
cease and dreams begin. 

“ How long I lay I didn’t know, when I felt myself awakened by a 
smell of something burning. I jumped up and looked round the room 
at once, but couldn’t see anything wrong. I examined the curtains 
and draperies—nothing ; felt my coat, my waistcoat—nothing. Bah 
It’s only fancy, I thought. I’ve been mistaken. I looked at my watch 
" —half-past one, and we were to be married at two! I seized my hat 
and gloves—rushed down the steps four at a time, and leapt into 
the carriage which was waiting. The housekeeper was talking to the 
coachman at the door, and as I passed they both burst out laughing. 
Idiots! Ithought. Can’t they see I’m ina hurry? Arrived at the 
house, I was across the courtyard and up the steps in a couple of 
bounds. The footman started back as if he’d been shot when he 
saw me! ‘Why, they’ve all gone, sir—waited ever so long for you, sir, 
Miss Dorothy was furious, sir. She told me to say, sir, that if you 
came here you was to go on to the church, sir. I’ve given you my 
orders, sir, hut you can do just as you please, sir, of course!’ And 
while he was ‘ Sir-ing’ me at every second word he tried not to look 
at me, and I could see he was struggling not to laugh in my face. 
‘ What have you got to laugh at, my man ?’ I said. ‘Can’t youseehow 
worried Iam?’ ‘I beg your pardon, sir; of course I shouldn’t 
take the liberty, sir—I should say you know best what pleases Miss 
Dorothy, and if she likes it like that, why , 

‘“* What was the imbecile muttering about ? With a shrug of the 
shoulders, I was down the steps more quickly than I had gone up 
them. 





“In the courtyard all the servants were ranged up in two lines, and 
quickly as I dashed through them I could hear whispers and stifled 
laughter on both sides, Can’t think what they’re laughing at. There 
must be something very funny in my being late! 

“ The coachman used his whip, and got me to the church door by 
ten minutes past two. 

““* Where is the wedding party?’ I said to the Beadle, who 
tried to block the way. ‘That’s good,’ he replied. ‘ What do you 
want with the wedding party? You’re not the bridegroom!’ ‘ Yes, 
I am ; show me the way quickly,’ I said. Then holding his sides with 
laughter, he said, ‘In the vestry at the end of the aisle on the right, 
sir." Andas I started off I could hear him saying to himself, ‘ Well, 
I never! She must have a queer taste—she must.’ I opened the door 
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of the vestry and burst in. ‘At last!’ said my father-in-law elect as 
soon as he saw me. ‘ Herehe is at last!’ I went in afewsteps, anda 
shout of laughter greeted me all round. Ohs! and Ahs! How funny ! 
and Ha! Ha! came from everybody except my intended relatives, 
Dorothy hid her face in her handkerchief while her mother made 
an indignant movement towards me. I was stupefied—didn’t know 
which way to look, and was wondering what on earth they were all 
laughing at, when my father-in-law made straight for me, and in a 
voice of thunder said ‘ Leave the place, sir ; all isat an end between 
you and my daughter !’ 

*** But, my dear sir,’ I said, ‘what is the matter? Explain the 
reason, at least!’ 

“‘ The reason, sir, is that marriage is sacred, and not a carnival, sir, 
or a masquerade !’ 

*“« But I don’t understand,’ I said. ‘ I——’ 

“* Don’t you ? Look in the glass, then.’ 

“‘] went across the room and looked in a small glass hanging on 
the wall. Heavens! All the right side of my moustache was gone 
—burnt off. I rushed out with a cry of horror, without daring to 


look at Dorothy! And now do you understand, madame, why I do 
not smoke?” 


“ Ts that all?” I asked the narrator. ‘Has the story no end?” 

“*No, but I made one,’ said he. “ Six months later, when my 
moustache was grown again, I met my sweetheart once more. We 
had an explanation—I was eloquent, and——” 

“ And she forgave you?” 


“Oh yes! she forgave him,” said a prepossessing middle-aged lady 
who had been quietly sitting opposite to us all the time. 
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The Actor at School. 


By HENRY MuRRAY. 


INCE the present article will deal largely with French 

dramatic art, I may as well, to avoid possible misunderstanding, 
admit that I have never visited Paris, nor, indeed, ever seen 
France at all,save from some miles’ distance. A few years ago 
such a confession would finally have put me out of court, but 
nowadays it is not so. The visit paid to London in '78 by the 
Comédie Francaise, the performances of the several companies 
brought over by the courageous M. Mayer, and a year’s residence 
in Brussels, which, in matters of art in general and of theatrical 
art in particular,-may be regarded as a French province, have 
taught me something of the histrionic habits and customs of our 
neighbours across the Channel. The experience thus scrappily 
and disjointedly acquired is not sufficient to afford material for a 
final judgment upon many important points, but will, I think, 
prove sufficient for my present needs. 

Can the art of acting be taught? Or rather, at once to put the 
question more clearly in the light in which I propose to consider 
it, is it an advantage to a young actor to receive such an educa- 
tion in his chosen artas the Paris Conservatoire gives him? Nearly 
all Frenchmen, and, I believe, a great many Englishmen, will at 
once and unhesitatingly answer“ Yes.” And it certainly seems at 
the first blush that ‘“‘ Yes” is the only answer possible to such’a 
question. The advantages to a young actor of the lessons wherein 
such actors as Got and Coquelin compress the experience of a life- 
time passed in the study and exercise of histrionic art seem 
manifold, and so clear as not to need recapitulation. But are they 
accompanied by any inseparable disadvantages, and if so are those 
drawbacks sufficiently serious to minimise, or even to outbalance, 
the good efects of such tuition ? 

The arguments in favour of the ‘oundation of an English Con- 
servatoire are, in the main, identical with those so often quoted by 
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Mr. Matthew Arnold and his admirers in favour of Literary 
Academies. It would provide for things dramatic that centre. of 
good taste, that criterion of excellence, with all its potent influence 
for good, which the Academy is supposed to maintain for things 
literary. It would repress individual eccentricity, and insure that 
the “‘ journeyman work” of our stage should at least be competent 
and inoffensive. Weshould no longer be shocked by the painful 
and clumsy incompetence so often manifested by our young 
actors entrusted for the first time with a few lines to speak, who 
lack the knowledge and self-confidence necessary to even a 
momentary appearance on the stage, secured to their French 
brethren by their drilling at the Conservatoire. It would reinforce 
untried talent with a sound method and safe tradition, andrender 
even natural incapacity supportable. An utterance of M. Got to 
M. Francisque Sarcey on this point may be taken as the text of 
the present article. ‘‘ This training,” says the doyen of the Fran- 
aise, ‘‘ does not prevent artists of genius making evident their own 
personality. The teaching of the Conservatoire sustains the 
feeble, and does not arrest the strong.” 

That last sentence puts the whole point at issue clearly before 
us. It is the vital statement to be admitted or denied, the very 
heart of the argument in favour of a Conservatoire. But before 
proceeding to examine it, let me go back for a moment to the 
comparison I have ventured to suggest between the Literary 
Academy and the Theatrical Conservatoire. Has the institution 
from which Cardinal Richelieu hoped so much so satisfactorily ful- 
filled the intentions of its founder as to offer no opportunity for 
adverse criticism? That question has been gravely debated by 
people with an undoubted right to an opinion on the matter. If 
the value of the academic influences on tendencies of thought and 
style were to be judged by the criticisms the Academy has passedon 
some of the faits accomplis of French literature and the men to 
whom we owe them, it would surely have little chance of a favour- 
able verdict. It condemned Corneille’s ‘‘ Cid,” it rejected Piron,and 
only admitted Littré after a severe struggle, probably—for corpora- 
tions are no more exempt from the charge of petty jealousy than 
are individuals—because the dictionary produced by his single- 
handed labour was so much supérior to the result of its united 
intelligence. It opposed the romantic movement of 1830, and at 
that date detested Victor Hugo and Gautier as heartily as it 
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hates M. Zola and his followers to-day, and with just as much 
effect. Asa matter of historical fact the Academy has never been 
a living power of high order in French literature, and as often as 
not it has been in overt enmity with the real leaders of French 
thought. The two great literary influences of this century in 
France have been Balzac and Zola, neither of whom is it possible to 
conceive as an Academician. The Academy crowned M. Ohnet’s 
“Serge Panine,” and is officially ignorant of the existence of 
‘*L’Assommoir.” When Mr. Arnold claims for French “ journey- 
man work,” such as the compiling of books of reference, a striking 
superiority over work of the same kind done in England, we 
cannot question the accuracy of the judgment, and it is possible 
that that superiority is referable to the existence in France of a 
literary academy. But when he goes on to contend that the taste 
and literary conscience of the French are superior to ours, a modest 
objection is permissible, and a glance at the window of any 
French bookshop is enough to sustain that objection. It is not 
because the sale of “ L’Assommoir ” outnumbers by thousands of 
copies the sale of “‘Serge Panine,”’ or of “‘Le Nabab” that we should 
venture to say that the Academy has altogether failed to correct 
that love of obscenity which is apparently part and parcel of the 
Gallic nature. ‘‘L’Assommoir” isa work of great genius, and 
might have succeeded as well if it had been as pure as it is repul- 
sive. But when, asis truly the case, nine out of ten of the popular 
novels now on sale have nothing to recommend them but the 
abject and formless filth of “ Autour d’un Clocher,” and ‘ Charlot 
s’amuse,” and yet command a rapid and remunerative sale, it is 
really time to ask what, in this most important matter of purifying 
the public taste, has been accomplished by Mr. Arnold’s pet 
institution ? 

This, after all, is only an illustration of the difficulty of con- 
structing what may be called intellectual machinery which will give 
perfectly satisfactory results, and illustrations cannot be accepted 
as arguments. But it is anillustration germane to the case under 
consideration, and may serve to set us thinking whether, since 
the literary academy has failed so lamentably in one of its principal 
undertakings, a kindred piece of machinery like the Conservatoire 
is likely to succeed. The Academy failed to repress the individuay 
eccentricities of Balzac and Hugo, who each became the idol of an 
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important section of the French reading public in the teeth of 
its opposition. It has failed to repress other eccentricities less 
wholesome than theirs, less wholesome even than the drastic 
pessimism of M. Zola; for example, that besetting sin of loving 
dirt for its own sake, by pandering to which so many French 
writers have become popular. 

But let me get back to M. Got’s utterance to M. Sarcey, taken at 
starting as the text of this article. ‘“‘ The teaching of the Con- 
servatoire,” says M. Got, “‘ sustains the feeble, and does not arrest 
the strong.” It is there that I join issue with the eminent actor, 
and especially on his second clause. It is one of the aims of the 
Conservatoire—at least, it is certainly a result of its teaching—to 
do in acting what the Academy strives to do in literature, to 
repress individual eccentricity, and the pity of itis that it succeeds. 
It turns out actors as a mould makes bullets, all alike, or with so 
strong a family resemblance that individual eccentricity—within 
certain bounds defined by common-sense, a most important 
quality on the stage—is almost altogether lost. The teaching 
leaves far too little to the natural intelligence of the pupil. For 
the expression of each emotion it furnishes him with a set of facial 
and gesticulatory movements, and so carefully drills him into their 
use that he loses the power of finding for himself expressions and 
movements more consonant with his proper artistic individuality. 
It envelops him in the buckram bonds of a conventionality wherein 
it requires actual genius to move with ease and grace, and which 
even genius itself cannot break. The best French acting never 
gives me that sense of reality which I get from the best English 
acting, from that of Mr. Irving in tragedy or melodrama, or Mr. 
Wyndham’s in light comedy. Even the action of an artist like 
Mounet Sully, who is constantly reproached with an unruliness of 
individuality and contempt of convention which put him outside 
the picture in scenes with his fellow actors of the Frangaise, is 
cumbered by the traditions imbibed in early youth. If I know 
the character in which he is to appear, I know how he will treat 
it. Give me the MS. of a new part in which he has never 
appeared, and I will undertake to indicate the exact lines at which 
he will bring his heels together, fold his arms, or extend his right 
arm in a straight line from the shoulder. He performs these 
hackneyed gestures with more life and naturalness than other 
actors have at their command, but his early training prevents him 
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from using the perfectly free and unconstrained movements which 
one of his genius, unhampered by it, would be certain to find. 
Nor is it only in the “‘ higher” or more dignified forms of drama 
that the inevitable woodenness resulting from Conservatoire 
teaching is apparent. Mr. Buchanan, in his recently published 
**Look Round Literature,” remarks, in one of its sections devoted 
to a review of the present condition of the stage in England, the 
amazing number of excellent “‘ comedians.” It is in that particular 
that our stage is unprecedentedly rich ; in no country in the world 
is there to be found so great a variety of genuinely humorous 
actors, each with a special and distinct individuality of his own. 
Nothing could be less like the method of Mr. Lionel Brough than 
that of Mr. Terry; the method of Mr. Harry Nicholls is totally 
distinct from either ; that of Mr. David James presents no point 
of likeness to any of the, foregoing, nor to that of Messrs. Geo. 
Barrett, Righton, Fred Leslie, Toole, W. J. Hill, or Penley, who 
again are all completely differentiated one from the other. The 
list might be greatly prolonged. Now, in France, the comedians 
resemble each other in precisely the same fashionas the tragedians, 
and for the same reason—their early training has cramped their 
powers of personal expression. 

As to the influence of Conservatoire training on the mediocrities 
of the profession, I think it is at most a moot point whether 
undisguised badness is, after all, more offensive than poverty of 
talent thinly cloaked by slavish obedience to conventional rules. 
My own contention is that it is rather preferable. If an histrionic 
aspirant is really incapable of becoming an actor he is soon 
eliminated from the ranks of the profession by the potent law of 
natural selection; if he has talent, the bent of his personality ig 
best left unhampered. Frank incapacity to express emotion 
by any means whatsoever is hardly more painful than the round 
of stale little tricks with which Conservatoire training endows 
the incapables of the French stage. The lover whose idea of 
indicating the pangs of jealousy is to clutch at the breast of his 
coat and roll his eyes as if he were suffering from some species of 
cardiac colic, or to do laps round the furniture like a professional 
pedestrian against time—the ingénue who believes that maidenly 
modesty is expressed by depression of the corners of the mouth 


and elevation of the eyebrows—do we not know them, have we 
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not suffered under them? Acting by rule is like dancing 
in chains. It may be graceful, but the grace is in spite, 
and not because, of the chains, and it is not the grace of nature. 
And on the stage, truth to nature is all important, and the greater 
the genius of the actor, the more deeply the lack of that 
completing touch is felt. 


ews 


As: Shakespeare Says. 


By GODFREY TURNER. 


OW often are we to be reminded that Shakespeare has said—a 

rose by any other name would smell as sweet; that he has 
commented on the folly of a man who puts an enemy into his mouth 
to steal away his brains ; that he has delivered himself of an opinion 
to the effect that music has charms to soothe the savage breast; and 
that he has scattered many other pearls of thought, which have been 
picked up at different times by Dr. Dodd and the editors of “ Elegant 
Extracts”? I don’t think Shakespeare ever committed himself to 
any of these propositions, whereof the first is assignable to Juliet, the 
second to Cassio, the third to Lorenzo, and so forth, Each of these 
personages lived only in one separate facet of the myriad mind ; and 
if we ascribe their sentiments and sayings to the man Shakespeare» 
we might as well go further and cite him as an authority for teaching 
that an act hath three branches, namely, to act, to do, and to perform» 
a statement which, coming from the mouth of one of the loquacious 
gravediggers in “ Hamlet,” is about as clear as the famous division of 
the animal kingdom into bears, birds, and oysters. Shakespeare 
makes sages speak wisely, and lovers talk of love, of lutes, and suns, 
and stars, and moons ; and clowns say clownish things, and tyrants 
rage and fret, and mean people utter meanness, and villains proclaim 
aloud their villainy or mask it in the language of good fellowship, and 
cowards boast, and knaves conspire. But all this is quite apart from 
any question of what Shakespeare says. In point of fact, Shakespeare, 
as Shakespeare, says nothing, and it is a positive insult to his 
mere dramatic faculty, which is without parallel, to suppose him a 
sayer of sayings. Even his sonnets are dramatic, _I, for one, hold 
them to have been originally written by him ; for other persons who 
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stood in need of something they might pass off for the time as their 
own. The various attempts to explain them on any other theory 
have notoriously broken down. But however that may be, there is 
nothing axiomatic in any of them that can be detached and quoted 
as an example of Shakespeare’s personal “ views.” For a man of 
immense genius he was certainly the worst egotist that history 
records, and he seems to have been capable of keeping only one 
secret—himself. This secret he kept close enough, admitting no one 
to the inner chamber of his soul, where it was locked in silent safety, 
Consequently those errant gossips, the Shakespeare biographers, 
know next to nothing about him. Enough has been said, I think, to 
prove that the wisdom of Shakespeare, the dramatist, consists by no 
means in saying wise things—Polonius did that—but in making his 
characters say things characteristic—some silly, some sensible, some 
highly poetic, but all in a perfectly apt and natural manner. 


> 


Recollections of Mr. W. H. 
Chippendale, 


By WALTER GORDON. 


HE death of this old actor, for many years my playfellow 

at the Haymarket Theatre, brings back a flood of memo- 

ries—of many happy days passed in his company on and off the 
stage. 

“Chip,” as we always called him, was a true gentleman of the 
old school. He was genial and pleasant in his manner, hospi- 
table at home, kind-hearted: and considerate to all those who 
worked with him, 

The first time I acted with him was on Easter Monday, 1863, 
when I joined the Haymarket company. The play was ‘*Much 
Ado About Nothing.” Mr. Chippendale played Antonio, the uncle 
of the much-injured hero. Claudio was my part. Inthe fifth act, 
where Antonio and Leonato meet with Don Pedro and Claudio, 
there is a passage of angry words. The bitter scorn with which 
Chip uttered his speeches made me almost quail, and feel a sorrow 
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for the catastrophe I had been instrumental in bringing about. 
The words still ring in my ears: 


‘Come, follow me, boy, come sir, boy, come, follow me, 
Sir boy, I’ll whip you from your foining fence; 
Nay, as I am a gentleman, I will.” 


I have never heard the lines so well spoken. There was no 
mistake about the anger of Antonio; one felt he was not to be 
trifled with. 

Was there ever a better Old Hardcastle? Surely never. Here 
he gave us the picture of a country gentleman. How loving and 
pleasing were the scenes with his daughter Kate ; how lenient 
was he to the follies of his step-son ; how good-humouredly he 
bore with the vanities of his ‘‘ old wife” ; with what a chuckle he 
enjoyed the notion that his jokes were relished by his servant 
Diggory ; how splendidly he rose to the occasion when the assur- 
ance of young Marlowe passed the bounds of all endurance. Here 
again I recall the tones of his voice. The words I loved to hear 
him speak occur near the end of the play, when he gives his 
daughter to young Marlowe. They run thus: 

**As you have been mistaken in the maid, my earnest wish is 
that you may never be mistaken in the wife.” 

What intense feeling he threw into these lines, his voice 
breaking upon certain words. It was “‘ suppressed emotion,” but 
it was that emotion which makes itself felt—so it was the per- 
fection of art. 

Sir Peter Teazle, with his neat, perfect costume, his buckles 
and his lace, was another gem in the way of acting. All the 
traditions of the charactzr—all the business of the scenes—seemed 
to be held up as a lesson to all actors who would follow in his 
wake, while the crispness with which he uttered Sheridan’s lines 
was refreshing to the ear. 

I have mentioned buckles—that brings to my mind Chip’s 
love for paste. He had a wonderful assortment of those imitation 
diamonds; it was his delight to collect them. Buckles, pins, 
rings, brooches were all put away in their respective cases, and 
when he looked upon them, the old gentleman’s face would gleam 
with satisfaction in the possession of so many valuable 
** properties.” 

Next in the gallery of portraits comes Sir Anthony Absolute— 
pethaps his very best part. How full of the manner of the time 
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‘were those scenes with Mrs. Malaprop, the bow belonged to 
the days when Bath was the fashion—when the beaux and belles 
thronged the Pump Room, when swords and hoops jostled against 
each other. The quarrel between Sir Anthony and his son, Cap~ 
tain Absolute, was a fine piece of acting; it never failed to arouse 
the enthusiasm of the audience. 

Neither must his Adam in “As You Like It” be forgotten. 
What a charming picture of faithful servitude has Shakespeare 
given us in this character! and with what a delicate and loving 
touch “‘ Chip ” realised it! I have often lingered near the wings 
to see him play this part and to hear him speak these lines : 


‘** Master, go on; and I will follow thee 
To the last gasp with truth and loyalty. 
From seventeen years till now almost fourscore 
Have lived I, but now live here no more. 
At seventeen years many their fortune seek, 
But at fourscore it is too late a week. 
Yet fortune cannot recompense me better 
Than to die well, and not my master’s debtor.” 


I have given only afew of his many characters in the old 
comedies, and now there come crowding before me many modern 
plays in which he bore his part—plays by Tom Taylor, ‘‘ The 
Overland Route” and “ The American Cousin.” In the last- 
named piece, his Abel Murdoch was a very perfect piece of acting. 
Although not a leading character in the play, it left a mark and 
stamp upon it. 

“* David Garrick” gave us Chip as Ingot, and it was an admirable 
companion-picture to the David Garrick of Mr. Sothern. The 
old City merchant, with his prejudices against the stage and play- 
actors, is fairly conquered of them at last when, with hat in hand, 
he says : 


‘ ‘* Mr. Garrick, will you do me the honour to accept my daughter’s 
and?” 


It would make a long list were I to name all the plays produced 
at the Haymarket during my experience of fourteen years. Mr. 
Chippendale appeared in nearly all. 

From his public life let me turn to the domestic side of the 
picture. 

Mr. Chippendale, when I first knew him, lived in Brompton 
Square. His marriage with Miss Snowdon was in every sense 
a very happy one. He had a comfortable and well-regulated 
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home, while all praise is due to Mrs. Chippendale for the loving 
care with which she provided for him in those last years of his 
life—years through which she fought single-handed as the only 
bread-winner. 

Chip had always a welcome for his friends when they visited 
him. I sometimes found him, when making a morning call, busy 
with a pile of newspapers, scissors, and a paste pot. He delighted 
in making, as it were, a library for himself. Criticisms, biographies, 
history, anecdotes, leaders upon the important topics of the day 
were all cut from the papers and duly pasted in separate books. 
There was extreme neatness in carrying out all this. 

When on our annualtour Chip always took a keen interest in 
all the sights of the place wherein westayed. Edinburgh was, of 
course, particularly interesting to him, since his early days had 
been spent there. It was delightful to hear him speak of Sir 
Walter Scott, and of the MS. of “‘ Waverley” passing through his 
hands. I remember Chip being of our party when we went to 
Hawthornden and Roslyn Chapel, and how well he told the 
story of the “‘ Apprentice’s Pillar.” 

When the time came that the veteran had ceased to play his 
part upon the stage, there yet lingered with him the memory of 
his work. Ifthe mind was feeble there were still many green 
spots in it. Sometimes he would fancy Mr. Buckstone was still 
living and still manager of the Haymarket Theatre. Mrs. Chip- 
pendale would say, ‘Chip, you remember ‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer ?’” and then the two would repeat some scene in which they 
had so often acted together. The words came back to him as if 
it were only a thing of yesterday. 

After so many years of work he is now at rest, and we may 
truly say, “‘ Good bye, old friend. God bless you!” 
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Mr. Irving’s Mephistopheles. 


By HENRY IRVING. 


HE following, which is reprinted from “The Epoch,” 
illustrates forcibly the conscientious study, which Mr, 
Henry Irving has bestowed on the character of Mephistopheles, 
and explains many points in his acting, which at first sight might 
to some have appeared difficult to reconcile with the super- 
natural :— 

The difficulties of dealing with Goethe’s tragedy for the pur- 
poses of the stage remind me of his remarks to an acquaintance 
who was studying the poem: “ Really, I should not have advised 
you to read ‘ Faust.’ It’s fantastic stuff, and transcends all ordinary 
sentiment. But, since you have begun of your own accord, with- 
out asking me, you may get through it the best way you can. 
Faust is so singular an individual that only a few persons can re- 
produce his spiritual conditions in their own minds. Then the 
character of Mephistopheles, through his irony, and as the living 
result of a vast observation of the world, is also something very 
difficult to comprehend.” 

There is, no doubt, a touch of exaggeration in this; but it is 
obvious that, so far as the English stage is concerned, the spiritual 
conditions of “Faust” cannot, as yet, be reproduced in their 
entirety. Our playgoers have assimilated the philosophy of 
“ Hamlet,” which has coloured our national modes of thought and 
saturated our national speech. Moreover, “ Hamlet” is one of the 
greatest of acting dramas. The philosophy of “Faust,” on the 
other hand, is not absorbed by Englishmen and Americans as it is 
by Germans, as a part of their early education, and “ Faust” is 
certainly not pre-eminently an acting play. 

In the Lyceum version there is at least a faithful adherence to 
the story and an honest attempt to keep intact most of the prin- 
cipal characters. © Mephistopheles and Margaret, Valentine and 
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Martha, are truthful portraits. So much fidelity to the original 
has not, I believe, been shown upon our stage before. Hitherto, 
the popular impression of the story has been drawn from Barriére’s 
libretto of Gounod’s opera. A gratifying proof of the intellectual 
interest excited by the Lyceum play is that the readers of Goethe 
have been multiplied by hundreds of thousands, and that more 
copies of the best translations have been sold since the play was ~ 
produced than the publishers had disposed of for years. 

In putting such a drama on the stage, the problem is to present 
the supernatural without courting the ridiculous. This difficulty 
is increased by Goethe’s attitude towards this element. The 
mockery of Mephistopheles is directed not only against the frailties 
of mankind, but also against the traditional awe of the spirit world. 
The demon who parodies the archangel in Heaven cannot be ex- 
pected to reverence the “hocus pocus” of the Witches’ Kitchen. 
It is thus a very singular phase of the supernatural which has to 
be depicted—a mixture of the weirdly horrible with the diabolic 
scepticism that seems to deny the very elements of devilry in which 

it revels. The spirits which Mephistopheles commands are not those 
that are usually held in mortal dread, but a wild, impish crew, who, 
true to the character of their lord, reduce the majesty of evil to the 
smallest degradation of infamy. 

If all this is to be made impressive, the imagination of the 
audience must be touched by something very different from an 
ordinary spectacle. The human interest of the story is deeply 
affecting, but it would be very incomplete if it were not contrasted 
with supernatural surroundings totally different from those which 


are usually associated with spiritual terrors in the popular 
mind, | 











cacepmaph erent r aon 


The truth is that Mephistopheles is not the devil as that being is “He 
commonly understood. He is without the traditional horns and 
tail and cloven foot. 





/ 

| 

; ‘* All gone—the northern phantom’s vanished, 
| By modern education banished.” 


| He is not the Satan of Milton, but a “waggish knave.” He 
| represents not the grandeur of revolt against the light, but every- 
| thing that is gross, mean and contemptible. He delights not in 
great enterprises, but in perpetual mischief. Sneering, prying, 
. 
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impish, he is the heartless sceptic of modern civilisation, not the 
demon of medizval superstition. He is ready for murder or a 
practical joke, as the humour seizes him. Heaven and earth are to 
him themes for devilish burlesque, and even in the presence of the 
Deity he is the sarcastic, flippant man about town. He needs only 
an eye-glass to bea limping old beau of our own day. The para- 
phernalia of the Witches’ Kitchen amuses him just as much as the 
antics of the deluded toper. 

The compact with Faust is treated more like a frolic than a 
bargain for a human soul. The gross suggestions to the student 
are made with the glee of an old scamp full of wicked stories, and 
even the murder of four human beings is conceived and executed 
as a kind of diabolic whim. The whole spirit of the creation is 
entirely modern ; indeed, Goethe confessed that he took many of 
its traits from one of his most intimate friends. 

‘“* Merck and I always went together like Faust and Mephisto- 
pheles. . . . All his pranks and tricks sprang from the basis of a 
higher culture ; but as he was not a productive nature—on the 
contrary, he possessed a strongly marked negative tendency—he 
was far more ready to blame than praise, and involuntarily sought 
out everything which might enable him to indulge his habit... . 
Thoroughly self-possessed, he appeared everywhere as a most 
agreeable companion for those to whom he had not made himself 
dreaded by his keen, satirical speech. He was long and lean of 
form ; his prominent pointed nose was a conspicuous feature ; keen 
blue, perhaps grey eyes, observant by working to and fro, gave 
something of the tiger to his look. ... In his character there was 
a remarkable contradiction. Naturally a noble, upright, worthy 
man, he was embittered against the world, and allowed such full 
sway to this moody peculiarity that he felt an invincible inclina- 
tion to show himself wilfully as a waggish knave—nay, even a 
rogue. Calm, reasonable, good, one moment, the next he would 
take a whim, like a snail thrusting out its horns, to do something 
which offended, grieved or even positively injured another. . .. As, 
on the one hand, he disturbed society by this morally restless 
spirit, this continued necessity to deal with men spitefully and 
maliciously, so, on the other hand, a different unrest, which he also 
carefully nourished within himself, undermined his contentment.” 

Eliminate the good from this picture, and elaborate the ill, and 
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you have most of the qualities of Mephistopheles. Add a brutal 
sensuality, which was once vigorously represented on the German 
stage by Seydelmann, a famous actor; a variety of moods with no 
logical connection except the love of torment ; a power of assum- 
ing endless shapes; and a kinship with the lowest and most 
loathsome forms of creation ; and Merck becomes the fiend of the 
tragedy. 
“ The lord of rats and eke of mice, 
Of flies and bed-bugs, frogs and lice,” 

is certainly not endowed with the majesty of a fallen angel. In 
fact, compared with Mephistopheles, Iago is a gentleman. 

In representing such a character on the stage, itis necessary to 
suggest more to the audience than is presumably apparent to the 
other personages in the play. Mephistopheles is a boon companion, 
hail-fellow-well-met with everybody he encounters, but his devilish 
disposition must be indicated by gesture, movement and expres- 
sion intended for the audience alone. The object of the actor is to 
appear to actual vision just asthe being he represents would be 
imagined by those who knew him to be a friend, and who would, 
therefore, invest his most trifling actions with unearthly signi- 
ficance. This appeal to the imagination is,in a word, the domi- 
nant motive of this representation of “ Faust.” 

The day may come when it will be the good fortune of a 
manager to produce “ Faust” in such a manner as to do ample 
justice to all its inspiration. In the meantime, one must be content 
to pave the way with a play which preserves some of the most 
striking elements of the original. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“THE GOLDEN LADDER.” 


A new Drama, in oa acts and twelve tableaux, by Gzorex R. Sims and WiLson Barger. 
rst produced at the Globe Theatre, December 22, 1887. 








pol ee Ag <a es — pee — ar ne Miss Eprrn Kiva. 

muel Peckaby .«. Mr. Gzores Barrett. ictoria Alexandra 

Michael Severn ... ... Mr. Austin Metron. Peckaby ... ... ... Miss PHass Canto. 
Mr. Peranza... . Mr. H. Cooprer-Cuirrs, Mrs. Peckaby Mrs. Henry Lzien. 
Jim Dixon Mr. CHARLEs Hupson, Mrs. Freyne ... Miss Autick BELMORE. 
Mr. John Grant Mr. Caas, Futon. Mrs. Dixon . . Miss Auics Cooks. 
Noah Learoy «» Mr. W. A. Exviorrt. Mrs. Stricklay Re Miss Litiin BELMORE. 
Brunning ... ... ... Mr. Horace Hopexs. Matron of the Prison... Miss Muapows. 
Joe ees «+ «» Mr. H. Witson. — eos see oes Miss HaRRrerra Pour. 
Mr. Perkins... ... ... Mr. James WELCH. +: oo ose Mr, S, Murray Carson, 
Mr. Jones «- Mr, Russeu. po ety os eee ose )6Mr. WENSLEYDALE. 
Tfoukamens Vainois .. Mr. H. Fenwick. Jack Hardy... ... ... Mr. James Harwoop. 

3 Dr. Lemaire... ... ... Mr. Henry Dana. Turnkey me .. Mr. E. Irwin. 
Captain Jackson... |. Mr. J. H, Bervace, Rev. W. Stanley . «. Mr. T. W. PERcyvAL. 
Colonel B. Kilram  .. Mr. FRANK Pitstow. Inspector of Police... Mr. E. CaTucart. 








Lilian Grant... ... ... Miss EASTLAKB. 


On an occasion like 
this, when so popular an 
actor as Mr. Wilson 
Barrett first re-appeared 
on the London boards 
after his American tour, 
it was natural that ahost 
of friends and admirers 
should assemble to give 
a hearty welcome to the 
manager and his com- 
pany. Miss Eastlake, 
looking. her brightest, 
was greeted with pro- 
longed applause. Mr. 
Wilson Barrett was 
kept full five minutes 
before being allowed to 
proceed with his part. 
Excellent in some parts, 
‘‘ The Golden Ladder” 
is rather disjointed and 
uneven.; the authors 
are continually breaking 
fresh ground, and, in 
consequence, the in- 
terest of various scenes 
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is not as closely knit together as it might be. The rather daring 
experiment of choosing a clergyman for the hero might have 
proved dangerous, but the authors have handled the character with 
discretion and tact. The Rev. Frank Thornhill has long and faith- 
fully loved Lillian Grant, the rich banker’s daughter ; that his love 
was returned he more than suspected, but poverty had sealed his 
lips, and the young curate had gone out to Africa as a missionary. A 
fortune unexpectedly left him by an uncle brings 
him back to England, and now on Lillian’s 
birthday he asks her to be his wife, and is 
accepted in a most charmingly written scene, 
delightfully acted by Miss Eastlake and Mr. 
Wilson Barrett. When lovers are made happy 
at the beginning of a play, everyone knows that 
innumerable troubles are close at hand. The 
banker has unlawfully pledged a security of 
great value, entrusted to him by a Yorkshire manufacturer ; he is to 
receive a large sum of money from a Mr. Peranza in exchange for 
the deed of grant of a gold mine, his property, that will enable him to 
redeem the security. Unfortunately the \Yorkshireman arrives and 
insists on its immediate return, when the banker learns that the papers 
concerning the mine have been stolen. Ruin and disgrace stare him 
in the face, when Thornhill, with noble generosity, gives up his fortune 
to save his future father-in-law’s honour. The young missionary will 
go back to Africa; with breaking heart he asks Lillian ‘“‘ Will she 
wait for him?” ‘ No,” she answers, pointing to her engagement 
ring, and tenderly repeating the words engraved upon it, ‘*‘ Whither 
thou goest I will go, thy people shall be my people.” Six years elapse, 
and we are in Madagascar. The unlawful posses, 
sors of the title deeds of the mine, lately arrived. 
are no other than the same Peranza (a Greek adven- 
turer), Severn, cashier in the Grant Bank, whom dis- 
appointed love for Lillian had turned into an enemy. 
Dixon, a clerk in the bank, used by them to commit 
the offence, has disappeared for the nonce. Until 
now, Severn and Peranza have not dared to make 
any use of the illgotten mine, but now that Grant has been dead some 
years, think they can work it under another name in security. To 
their dismay they find that Thornhill with his wife and child are 
stationed there. He must, at any cost, be rid of, so the cowardly 
villains persuade his native servant to poison some wine the missionary 
is sending to the French surgeon for his sck. Those who partake 
of it die, and Thornhill is about to be shot by the infuriated French, 
when the English captain takes him under his protection, and on 
board H.M.S. back to England comes our hero and his family, 
Living in a cottage at Hampstead, his one object is to prove his 
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innocence, doubted by many. In search for evidence, he calls on 
Messrs. Keith, agents for a gold mine in Madagascar. Discovering 
them to be no other than Severn and Peranza, and seeing on the 
wall a plan of the stolen mine, he threatens them with exposure, 
and they resolve that this too well-informed man shall be put out of 
the way. At this time Dixon returns and threatens to prove 
dangerous unless they square accounts with him. They promise 
anything if he will help them. So under the plea that a dying woman 
wants his ministration, Thornhill is enticed by Dixon to Hampstead 
Heath at night. Severn strikes him down from behind, and places 
Thornhill’s revolver in his hand that he may appear to have com- 
mitted suicide. He is only stunned, and revives, when his anxious 
wife, having followed, takes the revolver from him and accidentally 
shoots Severn. The man recovers, but the evidence is too strong 
against Lillian, who is convicted and 
sentenced to prison for attempted murder. 
Then follow some distressingly painful 
scenes. Three months have passed, the 
broken-hearted Thornhill is for the first 
time permitted to visit his wife in prison. 
This interview in the presence of a warder 
is fearfully harrowing. Lillian learns that 
her child is dying from pining for her 
mother, and becomes almost demented at 
the thought that she cannot go to her, 
and she so touches the heart of a lady 
visitor that the latter changes clothes with 
Lillian, who flies to her child. How does it 
allend? As the poor mother is threatened 
with recapture, news arrives that her pardon 
has been sent, before her escape. The child 
does not die, and Dixon, turning Queen’s 
evidence, clears Thornhill’s name, puts him in possession of the mine, 
and brings down retribution on the head of Severn. The faults of 
the play are uneven construction and the too prolonged harping on 
painful situations. Compression was of imperative necessity ; this, I 
understand, has been done since the first night. ‘ The Golden 
Ladder” is therefore likely to prove very popular. The comic 
scenes are written in Mr. Sims’s very best style, and admirably 
rendered by Mr. George Barrett, Mrs. Henry Leigh, and Miss Pheebe 
Carlo. The character of Thornhill is well drawn, consistent, and 
human. In Mr. Wilson Barrett’s hands it entirely enlists our 
sympathy. This missionaryis above alla true man anda gentleman, 
he is cheerful and spirited, enjoys a good row on the sea asa boy 
might, and is not too good to be sarcastic where it is deserved. To 
Frank Thornhill both authors and actor have given good work. 
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Mr. Barrett has never acted better; his impersonation alone should 
secure a long run for the piece. Very sweet and charming in the 
first act, Miss Eastlake shows great dramatic intensity in the prison 
scenes ; she is not to blame if they are too painful. Mr.C. Fulton, 
Mr. Austin Melford, Mr. Cooper Cliffe, Mr. C. Hudson, and Mr. W. 
A. Elliot are very good in their several parts. Indeed, the acting is 
excellent all round, the staging and scenery all one could wish. At 
the close of the performance the curtain rose again in response to 
the enthusiastic calls. Mr. Barrett had to make a speech. He 
expressed his happiness at being back among old friends, without 
forgetting to thank our American cousins for their kind hospitality, 
explaining that Mr. Sims, being a shy man, had that morning started 
for Africa. He expressed a hope that the Globe being a smaller 
house than he could have wished to receive his kind friends in, it 
would only draw them closer together. 


Mari£ DE MENsi!Avux. 


“ PARTNERS.” 


New Comedy, in five acts, by Rosert BucHANAN, 
First produced at the Haymarket Theatre, January 5, 1888. 





Heinrich Borgteldt ... Mr. H. Beersonm-Trez.| Boker .. ... ... ... Mr. STRATTON Ropmey. 
Charles Derwentwater... Mr. Laveence Cavrizy.| Dickinson ... ... ... Mr. C. ALLAN. 
pe, Mr. H. KeMsiz. ass see eee eee Miss MARION TzRRY. 
Mr. = +e" «. Mr, CHas. BROOKFIELD. Etec eae a seusorn. 
Mrs. Harkaways Hus- retchen 2. 6. une iss MInNiz TERRY. 
aa ad yg Mr. Eric Lewis. Mary... ... «+ .. Miss Emits Grattan, 
Dr. Somerville... ... Mr. Stewart Dawson. | Lady-Silverdale... ... Miss Le Turere. 
Smith... ... ... .. .. Mr, Rows Harwoop. Mrs, Harkaway ... ... Miss Gertrupe Kuxeston. 


If Mr. Buchanan had done no more than fit Mr. Beerbohm-Tree 
with a character which was peculiarly suited to him, the play-going 
public would have had cause to feel some gratitude, for this young 
actor so identifies himself with whatever part he undertakes that, 
though the result may not in all cases be completely satisfactory, it 
cannot fail to be an interesting study to an audience. But in 
‘‘ Partners”’ the author has done more than this: he has given us a play 
with much interest in it, and at least one incident that is thoroughly 
human, the salvation of a mother from perhaps the greatest sin 
a woman can commit, through the timely remembrance of the duty 
she owes to her little child, and, through her, to her husband. Mr. 
Buchanan tells us in the playbill that his principal character hasbeen 
partly founded on that of Risler in Daudet’s “ Fromont Jeune et 
Risler Ainé.”. He owes somewhat more than this to the work. 
Henrich Borgfeldt [(the Risler in ‘“‘ Partners”), an elderly man, has 
risen from being a mere counting-house drudge to become the head 
of a large mercantile firm. His gratitude to the deceased héad of 
the establishment is unbounded ; so great is it that he admits Charles 
Derwentwater, the husband of his late chief’s daughter Mary, to be a 
partner solely because he isher husband. Borgfeldt’s whole existence 
is wrapped up in two objects—the one the welfare and ‘honour 
the house” over which he watches, the other his love for his young 
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wife Claire: His almost over-anxiety and attention to business lays 
his wife open to the attentions and fascination of the partner, Charles, 
whe, with the basest ingratitude, does his best to betray his bene- 
factor’s honour, neglects a wife who loves him, and by his reckless 
extravagance, in the satisfying of which he even acts criminally, 
nearly brings the “house” to ruin. When Borgfeldt discovers his 
wife’s infamy, as he supposes, he drives her from him as an outcast, 
but with almost too magnanimous a feeling with regard to his duty 
towards the “honour of the house,” he abrogates his position as 
partner, gives up all the wealth he has accumulated, becomes once 
more a clerk in the counting-house, and keeps Charles’s wife in 
ignorance of her husband’s misdeeds of every kind. Fortunately for 
the old man’s ultimate happiness, his own wife Claire is able to prove 
that she may have been weak and wicked, but not criminal, as, at 
the time that she was on the brink of falling and yielding to her 
lover’s solicitations to fly with him, her little girl Gretchen comes for 
her usual good-night kiss, and saves her not only then, but for 
always, for it opens her eyes to the evil she is committing, an evil 
in which she has been encouraged and which has been almost sug- 
gested by a Mrs. Harkaway, who is jealous of her former suitor 
Charles’s admiration for Claire. The reconciliation between husband 
and wife is supposed to take place at Christmas time in the humble 
lodging in which Borgfeldt, his little girl Gretchen, and Alice Bellair, 
his wife’s sister, are living, and is brought about through the 
medium of the child. Had Mr. Buchanan confined the action of 
his play to three acts, instead of prolonging it to five, he might 
have achieved a success; as it is, the interest dwindled away on 
the first night until his audience became weary, and the excessive 
elaboration of the character of Borgfeldt by Mr. Beerbohm-Tree, 
excellent as it would have been had he not always occupied the 
stage, from the fact of its being but seldom relieved by any bursts of 
feeling, naturally, after a time, became slightly monotonous. Perfect as 
Mr.Tree’s broken English is, it is doubtful whether anyone after so long 
a residence in this country would have retained so much of his mother 
tongue, and a nature that could keep its passion so completely under 
control and behave with such an excess of magnanimity is almost 
ideal. Miss Marion Terry, I think, did as much as she could with a 
character ihat was inconsistent, and certainly showed much feeling 
when saved by her child Gretchen, a part that was very naturally 
filled by little Miss Minnie ‘Terry. One of the most sterling per- 
formances was that of Mr. H. Kemble as the faithful and honest- 
speaking head clerk, Mr. Parr. Miss Achurch was graceful and 
sympathetic as Alice Bellair. Mr. Lawrence Cautley made a showy 
but rather stagy lover as Charles Derwentwater. The introduction 
of Algernon Bellair, an impecunious actor of the old school, was often 
sadly out of place, and jarred upon the feelings, though through no 
fault of Mr. Brookfield’s. Mr. Eric Lewis, with scarcely a word to 
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say, was amusing as Mrs. Harkaway’s husband, and Mr. C, Allan was 
excellent as a pompous butler. Miss Gertrude Kingston with more 
experience will be a valuable addition to the company, judging 
from the way in which she filled the role of the heartless woman of 
fashion, Mrs. Harkaway; and Miss Le Thiere showed considerable 
dry humour as Lady Silverdale. Since the first performance such 
alterations have been introduced into “ Partners” as cause it to play 
much closer and with manifest advantage. 


*“ INCOGNITO.” 


New play, in three acts, by Hammon Alpe. 


First produced at the Haymarket Theatre, on Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 11, 1888, 
in aid of The Actors’ Benevolent Fund. 


Colonel Dupuis ... ... Mr. Giupert Farquuar. Mdme. de Florian ... Mrs, H. Beersonm Tree. 
Eric Mordaunt ... ... Mr. Sipngy Broveus. May Hartley... ... ... Miss Emmis Grarray, 
Cuthbert Smith ... ... Mr. Arraor ELwoop. Mrs. Mordaunt ... ... Mi,ss GENEVIEVE Warp. 


incent ... ... ... +. Mr. H. BEsRsoum TREE. 
Were it possible for the original cast to be secured for its represen- 
tation, there is little doubt that “ Incognito” would hold its own in an 
evening bill, notwithstanding the fact that the incident on which it 
turns is scarcely strong enough for three acts, though its weakness is in 
a great measure redeemed by the excellence of the dialogue and the 
remarkable contest that is fought by the two principal characters. 
At Nice there appears a brilliant member of society who fascinates 
women, is a pleasant companion, plays an excellent game at cards and 
billiards, in fact, does everything well. Nothing is known of his family 
orantecedents. Butit is soon discovered by Mrs. Mordaunt, the wife 
whom he has deserted for some twenty years, that under the name of 
Vincent her husband is passing himself off as a single man and 
endeavouring to inveigle her friend Mdme. de Florian into a 
marriage. As she favours his addresses he is likely to succeed, and 
so Mrs. Mordaunt has, in order to save the infatuated woman, to 
declare the relationship he bears to herself, for in an interview that 
Mrs. Mordaunt has had with him, he has sneered at her threats to 
expose his past criminal life, and, utterly callous villain that he is, has 
even asserted his right to claim from her and her son Eric the fortune 
of which she has become possessed. He is brought to bay, however, 
for a time by Cuthbert Smith, the son of a man whom it is almost 
certain he killed in some hell, and his ultimate self-destruction 
is caused through his capture by the police, whohave been set on his 
track by the tattling old Colonel Dupuis, Marvellously disguised, Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree was the most accomplished and coolly heartless 
villain that could be imagined, and made one’s gorge rise to think that 
such human beings could exist. On the other hand, the tenderness of 
Miss Geneviéve Ward made us glad that so clever an actress was 
once more back in England, particularly where that gentle, womanly 
demeanour rose to tragic grandeur in the defence of her son. Mrs. 
Beerbohm Tree most charmingly represented the spoilt, impetuous, 
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and self-willed woman of fashion, and gave excellent point to the: 
many quaint lines she had to utter. Mr. Sidney Brough was delight- 
fully boyish and easy as. Eric Mordaunt, and showed considerable 
power in one strong gituation. His lovemaking to May Hartley 
(very nicely played by Miss Emilie Grattan) was natural. Colonel 
Dupuis, an old-fashioned, courteous, but tattling beau, was a finished 
picture at Mr. Gilbert Farquhar’s hands, and Mr. Arthur Elwood 
was gentlemanly and impressive as Cuthbert Smith. ‘ The Ballad 
Monger,” which preceded, met with the usual success. On this 
occasion, in the part of Loyse, Miss Beatrice Lamb may be said to- 
have made a very pleasing début, and from her agreeable presence, 


sweet toned voice, and sympathetic manner, is likely to make her 
mark in the future. 


“FRANKENSTEIN.” 
A Melodramatic Burlesque, in 3 acts, by Ricnarp Henry. 
Produced at the Gaiety Theatre, December 24, 1887. 





Frenkenstein... ... .. Miss NSLLIE FARREN, Caramella .» os ee Miss Emma Gwrnye. 
eee Miss Marion Hoop. ate ge A BE oo Gray, 
Tl Capitano Maras- . e Monster... ... ... Mr. Frep Lesuis. 
CUIMO - 200 cee tee ce Mise CaMIuLe D'ARVILLE Visconti ... ... ... .. Mr. E. J. LONNEN. 
Mary Ann... 4. ow Miss Emtiy Cross. The Model ... ... ... Mr. Gtorax Stons, 
— ws oe eee ©=Miss JENNY R D BOD tse, ote ete Mr, Joun D’AUBAN. 
lin wee! ae . Miss Jenny M‘Nuury. a dhe sen eet ie Cyrrm Mavups. 
Tamburina ...... wee hwan ere 000 cee r. FRANK THORNTON. 
Goddess\of the Sua ~ | Miss Srivia Gar. pS eee . Mr. Cuarum Ross.y 


It seemed as though the long career of success at this house was 
likely to be interrupted on Christmas Eve, but subsequent events have 
shown that “ Frankenstein ” will prove as acceptable as almost any pre- 
ceding burlesques to the frequenters of the theatre. On its first produc- 
tion the pittites considered themselves aggrieved. They said that the 
space usually allotted to them had been curtailed and given to the stalls, 
and vented their ill-humour throughout the evening by repeated inter- 
ruptions and expressions of disapproval, irrespective of whether what 
was going on was worthy of praise or not. Under such circumstances, 
it was well-nigh impossible to judge whether the work of Richard Henry 
was good or indifferent, and it must be admitted that the performance 
was almost overburdened with display, for the elaboration of which the 
book had in a measure been sacrificed. Mr. George Edwardes, clever 
manager that he is, saw this, and accordingly, after a few days, restored 
the “book” as it originally stood, without materially affecting the 
gorgeousness of the pageant which he had provided. ‘‘ Richard Henry” 
has furnished Miss Nellie Farren with a part in which she can, as 
Frankenstein, display her wonted sprightliness, and can make love in her 
captivating manner to Tartina, her sweetheart, Miss Marion Hood, who 
has some very charming songs to sing. All who know Mr. Fred Leslie’s 
powers (and who does not?) can picture to themselves the rich fun he 


can evolve from his character, the terra-cotta ‘“‘ Monster,” his scenes 


being enriched by his union with ‘ Good Old Mary Ann” (now played 
by Miss Maria Jones with much huntour) and his| merry conflicts with 
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a Vampire Viscount, who, in the person of Mr. E.J. Lonnen, is a ridi- 
culously amusing creature, who dances. extravagantly, and gains nightly 
encores for the songs written for him by Mr. Robert Martin. All goes 
merrily enough now ; on the first night there was dissatisfaction, now 
laughter and approval are nightly loudly expressed. The dresses, 
designed by Mr. Percy Anderson, are original and most beautiful ; the 
ballets, in which Miss Sylvia Grey dancesso gracefully, are charmingly 
arranged, and the scenery the perfection of scene painting. Mr. Charles 
Harris superintends the whole, and produces a series of stage pictures 
that may be looked on as unrivalled. The music, by Herr Meyer Lutz, 
is invariably pleasing. On the 17th Jan. a very amusing piece by W. J. 
Fisher (from the German of G. Von Moser), entitled ‘‘Lot 49,” was 
played for the first time, It turns on the mutual desire of Mr. and Mrs. 
Newlove, unknown to each other, to become possessed of a pet dog 
which is to be put up for auction, and the complications arising there- 
form , and also the shutting up in a cupboard of a silly young fellow who 
comes to make love to the pretty heroine. The trifle was excellently 
received, as well on account of its own merit as through the capital 
acting of Messrs. Cyril Maude and George Stone and Misses Emma 
Gwynne and Sybil Grey. 


“ FASCINATION.” 
A New and Improbable Comedy, in three acts, written by Harrizrr Jay and Rosert Bucnanax, 


First produced at a matinée at the Novelty, October 6, 1887. 
Reproduced at the Vaudeville, January 19, 1888. 





Lord Islay Mr. H. B, Conway, The Duchess of Hurlin; 
The Duke of Hurling- *) wae, iain ham ©} Mrs, Cannon, 

ham Arabella Armhurst ... Miss BanisTsr. 
Count de ingrange «. Mr. Rovos CARLETON. Adele... ... +» Miss GerTrups WARDEN. 
Lord Jack Slash «» Mr. W. Scorr Butsr. Miss Cora Wilmere _.. Miss Grace ARNOLD. 
Mr. Isaacson... ... ... Mr. F. Grove. Mrs. Sedley ... ... ... Miss M. Lun. 
Mirliton... ... .. ... Mr. J. WHeaTMAN. Mies Lestrange ... ... Miss A. ADLERCORN. 
Yaptain Vane + + Mr, Frawx Giumore. Mrs. Isaacson... ... ... Miss Epirs MAauNpERs. 
Reverend Mr. Colley ... Mr. Tuomas THorns. Miss Po Field ... ... Miss Nias. 
Mr. Blandfora ... .... Mr. Dranincovurtr OpiuM.| Mrs. eT. how: “ows Mies Vann. 
Lady Madge Slashton... Miss Hanrietr Jay. 


In the last November number of Tue Tueatre I described the 
plot of this comedy with its then cast, but as the latter has been 
almost completely changed, I have given the fresh one. The im- 
probability of the incidents appeared to jar upon some members of 
the audience assembled on the night of the reproduction, who 
seemed unable to determine in their minds whether to take it 
altogether au serieux, but the general verdict was a favourable one, 
the consummate acting of Miss Harriett Jay, admirably supported as 
she was by her rival, Mrs. Delamere, in the person of Miss Vane, 
producing this desirable result. Mr. W. Scott Buist, too, played his 
original character with as much freshness and originality as on the 
previous occasion. Mr, H. B. Conway was but half-hearted as the 
weak and easily led away Lord Islay. The Reverend Mr. Colley 
of Mr. Thomas Thorne was humorous, and will doubtless be 
elaborated after a few nights, but Mr. F. Thorne has been seen to 
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greater advantage than as the Duke of Hurlingham; he made the 


-amorous and rak ish nobleman too senile. Mr. Royce Carleton’s evil 


nature as Count de Lagrange was too transparent. The character 


of Arabella Armhurst was very naturally played by Miss Banister 


(incorrectly set down in some of the playbills as Miss Barton). The 


other parts were well filled, the Jadies’ dresses handsome, and 


‘the scenery “‘on the banks of the Thames” beautifully painted by W. 
Perkins. The “interiors” were upholstered in excellent taste by 
Messrs, Maple. The authors were called, but only Miss Jay responded. 


‘The piece is decidedly worth seeing. Cecit Howarp. 


Our Omnibus=Bor. 





Once more the pit question. The last straw broke the camel’s 
back : the captiousness, the indefensible personal attacks, the irrita- 
bility the painfully aggressive attitude of those who, meaning well, are 
unaware of the cruelty of their method of treatment, have at last come 
to a head, and with much regret I find myself for the first time in my 
life out of sympathy with those whose cause I have espoused again 
and again for more years than I care to remember. No one can 
stand up and say that the interests of the ardent and enthusiastic 
playgoer, who proudly occupies a cheap seat, have not been 
defended in the pages of this magazine. Noone can assert that at 
any time when what I have called the privileges of that time-honoured 
institution, the pit, have been jeopardised or curtailed, there has been 
any disposition in these columns to throw cold water on the pittites 
by one who spent his earliest theatrical days and will ever have 
a lively and pleasant recollection of nights at the play spent in the 
pit of a London theatre. Those were the days of Shakespeare under 
Phelps at Sadler’s Wells, and Shakespeare under Kean at the Princess's, 
and Romantic melodrama under Féchter at the Lyceum. And it is 
this very vivid and strong recollection of the dignity and the temper, 
and the courtesy and the earnestness of the pit of those days that 
make one deplore the scenes that we have recently witnessed, and 
regret the strange arguments that are advanced to justify impetuosity, 
discourtesy, and ungraciousness towards. those on the stage, public 
favourites, long tried friends who deserve respect and esteem at the 
hands of those who have derived pleasure from their art. 
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One of the very first articles ever printed in this magazine when it 
came under new direction about eight years ago, was devoted to a 
discussion of the pit question ; at the time that the pit was abolished at 
the Haymarket, as earnest and as strong a protest as could be made- 
against the managerial policy and the commercial arrangement, as it 
was called, was printed in THe THEaTRE; but gradually—I know 
not from what cause—the tone and temper of the pit seems to have 
altered. I do not find the same temperate judgment, I do not recog- 
nise the same amount of fair play. If a man is disappointed in 
securing a comfortable seat, he seems to consider it justifiable to vent 
his displeasure on the performance. If the pit is crowded and 
uncomfortable, the wretched actor or actress is made to suffer. With 
all my feeling of loyalty towards this excellent institution and often 
able and critical body, I still cannot forget that on the first night of 
‘““Nadjezda” at the Haymarket, when the play did not satisfy the 
majority, the vengeance fell on an innocent lady, a stranger to this 
country, a harmless, inoffensive artist, who burst into tears at the 
treatment she received from the young Englishmen who were banded 
together against her, and in whose hands she was defenceless. Nor 
indeed can I forget the Christmas Eve of 1887, when one of the best 
artists in her line in our time, one of the cleverest actresses on 
the lighter stage, whose talent is not far removed from genius, a lady 
gifted with high spirits and perpetual youth, who has never failed the 
public, never taken liberties with her audiences, but who has danced 


and sung to them without ceasing for the last twenty years, as near as. 


possible broke down under the modern treatment of castigation that 
involves a woman in the punishment that should fall on the stage 
manager. I am not likely to forget, and those who saw it are not 
likely to forgive, that astonished look of pain and suppressed indigna- 
tion on the face of Miss E. Farren, when with an attitude of inimitable 
grace she bowed to the storm, and the faithful little lady was not 
spared from the ruin and havoc of discontent. 


It was Christmas Eve. Let me tell my own story please. I will 


* nothing extenuate or set down aught in malice.” Heaven knows. 
that if I were to consult my own private and personal interests. 


Christmas Eve is not the one night in the year I should select for 
playgoing. On the contrary, it is on that one night that I like to be 
at home, at the fireside, among the letters and kindly greetings, and 
the affectionate messages that come pouring in. But then, perhaps, 
I am a little old-fashioned, and think more of the Christmas season 
than others do. However, it is duty to go to the play, and it must be 
done, Christmas or no Christmas. I find no lack of charity outside the 


door. The poorare saying kindly words to one another at street corners, 


the shops are full, the holly and the mistletoe are coming home. All 


seem to be trying to forget the unkindnesss of the world and the 
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~sadness of the year that is drawing to a close. The women part with 
a “God bless you, dear,” the men are not dissolute or dissipated, 
because they invite their chums to a parting Christmas glass. An 
-atmosphere of charity and good will is about us, the church bells are 
ringing, the streets do not wear their accustomed air of gutter 
wretchedness when I arrive at the Gaiety Theatre to see a new bur- 
lesque on Christmas Eve. In the theatre lobby there does not seem 
to be so much scowling as usual. Those who hate us and scorn us 
-and despitefully use us wear an unaccustomed smile of joviality. It 
would not need much persuasion to make them shake hands and 
forget the past. Sneers and superciliousness are put away to-night 
by the cynical and the superfine. ‘*A Merry Christmas. A Happy 
New Year.” We hear these greetings on all sides from old friends 
-and tried comrades. 


Suddenly the attention is directed to a dreadful din inside the 
theatre. Hooting, howling, cat calls, jibes, jeers, and gesticulations 
make the night hideous. People arrive in the stalls, look up, look 
round and cannot tell the cause of the discord. Some say one thing, 
some another. Some assert that several seats have been taken away 
from the pit, but the authorities declare this is not the case. At any 
rate, discord prevails. The theatre has become like the proverbial 
bear garden. Herr Meyer Lutz arrives at the orchestra, an old and 
trusted friend. He has sat at the same desk these twenty years past. 
The band strikes up but still the din prevails. No one can hear a 
single note of the overture. At last the curtain is rung up on a 
pretty scene. The girls begin to dance, on goes the disturbance. 
Miss Marion Hood appears, but little courtesy is shown to her. 
Bravely, indeed, she behaves, but she has to sing against a clamour. 
Now up to to this point it is quite clear that the opposition had 
nothing whatever to do with the play. Nothing of the play had been 
-seen; nothing had been put forward to criticise. For a short time 
the presence of Miss Farren allays the storm, though it growls and 
.grumbles on at odd intervals. At last the play, not being found very 
satisfactory, it suffers in turn, ballets and processions are hissed, dul- 
ness and dreariness aresternly reprimanded, and the continual presence 
-of old favourites, however much unnerved and astonished, does not 
prevent the expression of stern condemnation. The play concludes as 
it began, in a violent uproar. With the public verdict on a play ex- 
pressed when thecurtain falls no one can reasonably find fault; but the 
question is, would the condemnation of this Christmas play have been 
so steth had it not been for the irritation so loudly and forcibly 
expressed before the curtain rose ? 


Of course, I have received many letters on this subject, some 
expressing one opinion, some another, and from the bulk of them I 
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am forced to the conclusion that the playgoer of to-day, from some 
reason or other, though just as independent, is not quite so courteous. 
or fair as his predecessors. Let him ask himself whether he goes: 
to the play honestly determined to give play and players a fair and 

temperate hearing, or whether he does not allow the small vexations 
of life, the casual disappointments to which we are all disposed, to- 
influence his better judgment. The professional critic who cannot 

so discipline himself—it is hard sometimes—to forget the cares of the 

world and the petty troubles of life when he takes his seat may be 

guilty of great injustice towards a score of interests. He has his- 
responsibilities and his duties as well. Now, I gather from the tone 

of several of my correspondents’ letters that the old atmosphere of 
dignity and impartiality does not exist, or rather is discouraged, in the 

modern pit. Some who write to me sneer contemptuously at those 

in the stalls. ‘It is all very well for you who have got your com- 

fortable stall,” writes one, ‘‘to discuss this matter, but you would 

not feel in such a blissful frame of mind if you had had to wait for 

hours outside a pit door.” Is this Socialism, or, Communism, or what ?” 
What on earth does the pittite want for half a crown? Presumably 

everything. When Mr. Irving started a system of booking pit seats it 

turned out a dismal failure. Now the pittite grumbles because he has 

to wait for his seat, and most decidedly implies that the temporary 

interference with his personal pleasure influences his subsequent 

judgment. 


Another correspondent ridicules and laughs to scorn the idea 
that any human being should be genial at Christmas time. What 
has Christmas to do with it ? May I not criticise and comment and 
exercise my pit privilege as well on Christmas Eve as on any other 
night in the year? This is the contention. Why, of course he can, 
and may, and apparently does. A man has a right to do a great 
many things that he does not necessarily do. He has a right to 
dance a Highland fling on his grandmother’s grave, but a well-con-- 
ducted man does not usually do so. Dickens, in one of his stories 
interpolated in ‘* Pickwick,” describes an old grave-digger on Christ- 
mas Eve slouching along to his miserable and, in this case, unnecessary 
work, who hits a boy over the head with rage and vexation because 
the lad is whistling cheerily on his road to a Christmas party, Now, 
as arule, people do not go to the theatre on Christmas Eve in the 
surly, selfish, discontented spirit of Gabriel Grub. They usually 
whistle and sing like the boy on his road to the Christmas party. 
And I trust they will continue to do so. If we cannot all of us 
exercise a little charity and refuse to be unduly critical at Christmas 
time, then surely it is a very dreary world indeed. 


“ The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give.” It is as true now 
as ever it was. But we shall not have much of a drama, and very 
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' little of an art, unless the drama’s patrons temper their judgment 
with a little mercy. It stikes me that instead of going out of 
their way to find fault, to be unduly captious and unfairly 
critical, it would be well courteously to remember at times the con- 
ditions of things. An author, or a play, or an actor or actress, are 
surely not in the position of a bull brought out in Spain to be baited. 
The sport to the public is surely not to see a play damned or an author 
execrated. The Spaniard is nut content unless an animal or a man 
is slaughtered for his amusement. Has the modern Englishman 
become as cruel in his tastes? Has this spirit of depreciation, of 
ridicule, of personality, of low libel, that is the distinguishing feature 

of the personal theatrical press, so entered into our system that we 
forget the generosity due to men and the courtesy to women? Have 
these snobs who fill their vulgar columns with personal chatter andidle 
abuse so got holdof and influenced for evil the careless youth of to-day 

that they seem to forget the great issues at stake, and the courtesies 
imperatively demanded when a new play is produced? An author is 
not a public enemy put in the pillory to be pelted. He isa man who 
has devoted much labour to the difficult task of amusing the public, 
and primarily he is entitled to respect. The actor or actress should 
be saved whenat their work from the cockshies of verbal pleasantry, and 
preserved from the puny wit of the groundling. The manager 
and all concerned have a right to demand fair play. Unless, then, 
the drama is to cease to be a serious art, we must all try to lean rather 
towards what is good than what is bad. A perfect play is a very 
difficult thing to find. Don’t let us pass what is crude, amateurish, 

vulgar, discreditable, or immoral; let us put down what is vulgar, 
contemptible, and childish ; but, on the other hand, let us remember 
that managers and authors and actors have to live like the rest of us, 
and they should be saved from the crushing punishment of condemna- 
tion unless they honestly deserve it. To see a woman in tears on the 
stage or an old- friend paralysed with astonishment is not a pretty 

spectacle, and is utterly opposed to that spirit of chivalry and fair play 

that once was the boast of Englishmen. 


It was thought that in his pantomime of 1886 Mr. Augustus Harris 
must have touched the limit of his power of gorgeous display but 
“ Puss in Boots " has surpassed all former productions at Drury Lane Mr. 
E. L. Blanchard is again the author of the book, and the music is admir- 
ably arranged by Mr. Walter Slaughter. Pantomimes would be nothing 
without a supernatural element, and therefore the opening scene is the 
“Den of the Demon Lawyer,” the occupant of which is going to fore- 
close his mortgage on the mill, and turn young Jocelyn out of doors, 
but Love steps in and expresses her determination to befriend him. 
Then come the Milleries, a most perfect and realistic scene by Henry 
Emden, where Jocelyn rescues Princess Prettipet, and the Barn, where» 
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while he is sleeping, Love bestows on his cat the wonderful Boots, and 
then Puss persuading him to bathe, the pretence that his clothes are 
stolen leads to his introduction as the Marquis of Carabas ; and the journey 
to the Ogre’s Castle, which the 

Cat, after having killed the Ogre 

by getting him to transform him- 

self into a mouse, passes off as the 

property of his master the Marquis, 

and so on throu gh the old nursery 

legend. But whilst all this is 

going on we are shown the King 

and Queen parents of Princess 

Prettipet holding their silver wed- 

ding, and the little children (Miss 

Katti Lanner’s troupe) perform a 

doll ballet, and the suitors of the ¢ 

Princess attend for her to make 

herchoice. Nothing yet seen on 

the stage equals the wealth and 

richness of this procession. The 

costumes are of the Renaissance 

type, and are made of the richest 

velvets, satins, and brocades ; 

the entire} space is filled with the ladies of the Court and their 
attendants and pages, with the young suitors and their retinues, 





with squires and equerries, heralds, knights, &c., finishing up 
with another ballet, and then comes a panorama representing the 
park and vineyards, all supposed to belong to the Marquis, and the 
“ Hayfields,” in which the children dance the Haymakers’ Ballet 
very prettily, and on the road after this the State coach of King and 
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‘Queen breaks down, and shai are obliged to take advantage of a coster- 


barrow drawn by the “ Blondin Donkey,” who creates roars.of laughter, 


-and so at last they reach the castle, where, in the Pavilion of Chivalry, 


there is a grand parade of knights, mounted and unmounted, in every 
imaginable suit of burnished armour. ‘An enormous flight of steps, filling 
the entire stage, and reaching to the “flies,” is occupied by these mailed 
warriors, whose appearance fairly dazzles and almost fatigues the eyes 
from their splendour and brilliancy; and after the wedding breakfast 


comes the transformation, an exquisitely delicately-tinted representation 
‘of ‘‘ The Golden Honeymoon,” wherein a white fan and coryphees repre- 


senting lilies of the valley and other pure white flowers play a con- 


-Spicuous part. I am sorry that I can spare so little space to speak of 


the actors and actresses who deserve such favourable mention. Miss 
Wadman was delightfully piquante and tuneful as Jocelyn, and Miss 
Letty Lind graceful in her dancing as the Princess. Messrs. Harry 
Nicholls and Herbert Campbell as the Queen and King, with their 
bickerings and disputes, were most laughable, and their topical song, 
“* Marry come up, forsooth, go to,” is full of clever hits at the follies of 
the day. Mr. Charles Lauri, jun., is again most successful and amusing 
as the ‘‘ Cat,” and Mr. Lionel Rignold and Mr. Charles Danby funny as 
the two wicked brothers. Miss Jenny Dawson is irresistible as Love. 
In the harlequinade, in which are some clever tricks, our old friend 
Harry Payne is again clown. 


Mr. John Douglass has to answer for two dozen pantomimes, and hence 
we may always expect at the Standard from his experienced pen plenty of 
Christmas fun and go, and in this year’s production, “‘ Jack the Giant 
Killer,” his patrons (and their name is legion) are not disappointed. 
Rough-and-tumble of a humorous kind abounds. The “ book” tells the 
old nursery story not too closely, but with sufficient sequence, and with 
‘song, dance, and good ballets brilliantly dressed, the pantomime here 
makes its mark as one of the good old sort. With Mr. Richard Douglass 
the scenery is always artistically beautiful, and his Hampstead Heath on 
a Bank Holiday is a realistic scene which few managers could equal and 
none surpass. The transformation scene is a poetical representation of 
Fairyland as seen in a child’s dream, and remarkably beautiful it is in its 
many changes. The critics knew, but scarcely the public, how versatile 
Miss Jenny Lee, of “Jo” fame, is; that she makes of the hero Jack a 
‘most vivacious impersonation is most certain, and while on the stage 
(and she is seldom off) all is kept going with refined fun and humour. 
Polly Primrose finds a pretty and bright representative in Miss Alice Bur- 
ville, Florence Lavender’s resources being adequate to the part of the 
Fairy Queen. Messrs. Purdon (Dame Durden), Thorne (Billy), Barnum 
(Joey), and E. Vincent as Longlegs, form a strong contingent for the 
comic scenes, and the harlequinade is quite safe in the hands (and shall 
I not also say ?) legs of the agile and acrobatic Grovini Family. 
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‘‘ Jack and the Beanstalk,” a good old subject treated in old-fashioned 
pantomime manner at Covent Garden, under the leadership of Messrs. W. 


Freeman Thomas and W. T. Parker, with 
the aid of Mr. J. A. Cave. Pleasant rhymes 
by Henry Hersee and Horace Lennard, which. 
are sung to many well-known melodies, and: 
some bright fresh ones arranged, and intro- 
duced by A. Gwyllym Crowe and A. Marcellus 
Higgs, and the whole represented by a well- 
chosen and more than competent company.. 
Just the sort of pantomime to suit the little- 
folk, who can readily follow the fortunes of their 
friend Jack, and regret to find that he is so 
foolish as to sell the cow for a few beans until 
they see that from one of them springs the 
beanstalk. And how they laugh at his encounter 
with the Giant (whom he, of course, over- 
comes), and applaud the goodly array of the 
‘¢ Seven Champions of Christendom,” all hand- 
some mounted knights, with brave esquires 
and gallant retainers. And when this all leads 
up to a transformation scene, “A Dream of 
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Luxury and Wealth, "and a harlequinade i in which “ Little Sandy ” is the 
clown, can they but be satisfied? For in the development of the story have- s| 


they not seen how ‘ Froggy would a 
wooing go,” with a most amusing frog in 
the person of Mr. Rowe, and the magic 
sword forged by the musical Jee Family, 
and Mr. Tom Squire personate very funnily 


the lazy schoolboy, Billy Loblolly, and 


laughed at clever Mr. Frank Wood as the 
Widow Simpson, Jack’s mother, and beheld 
how Mr. W. H. Harvey, as the Village 
Schoolmaster, birches refractory pupils? 
And in the Giant’s Kitchen they have heard 
wonderful imitations of birds by Signor 
Carlo Hubert, the Giant’s Hen, and seen 
the neatest acrobatic feats by the Victor. 
ellis. And there must, of course, be a 
Fairy, and a very attractive one there is in 
Miss Susetta Fenn, who speaks her lines 
well, and has a charming attendant in 
Sunbeam, Miss Mabel Love. And no 


truer personifier of villainy could be found than Mr. T. F. Nye, 
who is, therefore, an excellent wicked Gnome King. { 
always dance, there is a graceful ballet in Butterfly Land, with Miss: | 
Minnie Beazley as Butterfly Boy and Signori Sezo and Pezzatini as. 





And as fairies. 
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the principal dancers, But before this there has been a most delicious 
“rustic ballet,” arranged by M. Bertrand, which gained unstinted applause.. 
One of the wonders of the evening is M. Cascabel, who, by a method 
peculiarly his own, can represent a number of characters, male and female, 
appropriately dressed in costumes, wigs, &c., complete without leaving the 
stage. When I say that Miss Fanny Leslie is Jack, and that she is in 
excellent voice and spirits, some idea may be formed of the “ go,” vivacity,. 
and skill with which shesings and dances. A better Giant could not be 
found than in Mr. George Conquest, jun. ; he can make of him a natural 
creature that can use its limbs, give expression to the face, and be 
grotesquely humorous ; and Mr. Sam Wilkinson as.his wife, Fee-fi-fo-fa, 
helps considerably in the fun. Miss Minnie Mario is a captivating Prince 
Amaroso; Miss Jessie Wayland a coquettish Princess Rosabelle; Miss 
Ilena Norina, with her cultivated method of singing, a delicious Little 
Bo Peep ; and in Mrs. Bennett a Queen that all wished they saw more of. 
Of the several beautiful scenes, the Village of the Cowslipdale and 
Butterfly Land (Calcott) and the Exterior of Castle Terror (Hart) deserve 
particular mention. 


It may be a mere coincidence or by set purpose, but it is certainly true 
that with the establishment of a formidable opposition in its close 
proximity the Alhambra has beaten its high record for grandeur and beauty 
of spectacular ballet in the present season’s production. Invented and 
arranged by Mons. E. Casati, ‘‘ Enchantment,” the new ballet divertisse- 
ment, is beyond all the finest and most superbly beautiful of Alhambra 
ballets. The introduction and general movements are particularly 
striking and strictly unconventional. Indeed, we scarcely recognise an 
old movement in the entire number, the dances being fresh and fanciful 
and wonderfully effective in massing the coryphées in artistic and 
graceful poses. The story is a romantic one, and, thanks to impressive 
pantomime action by the principals, is clearly set forth. Foletto, a 
little demon (Miss Thurgate), seeks freedom from bondage of the Great 
Magician, Almanzor (Mdlle. Cormani), whom she plagues with the dream 
of a beautiful bride, Aldina (Signorina Bessone). Almanzor abducts the 
bride, but is pursued by the Prince Vigildo (Mdlle. Marie), who finally 
triumphs, assisted by Foletto, who thereby gains his coveted liberty. 
The scenic artists, Messrs. Julian Hicks and Henry Watkin, in their 
four tableaux, supply brilliant background for the wealth of lovely and 
sumptuous costumes which figure so conspicuously in front, the magic 
palace in the opening and the Enchanted Gardens Castle being entran- 
cingly beautiful stage pictures. Of the costumes from Mr. L. Besche’s 
designs,’ ‘by Mons. and Madame Alias, it is difficult to speak without 
appearing to use terms of exaggerated praise. They are fantastic in the 
extreme, as befitting the somewhat weird character of the romance, and 
the neutral tints of the slaves relieve the eye dazzled with the crimson. 
and gold of the Magician’s Court, while the peasants and nobles, com- 
posing the bridal retinue are singularly graceful and appropriate. 
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Mons. Jacobi has written the music, which fascinates the senses and 
several of his numbers were heartily encored. A new valse in the open- 
ing, a minuet in the third tableau, and the grand fantastic galop and 
finale in the last tableau were specially enjoyable. The principal 
dancers were all seen to great advantage, and danced with an abandon 
that excited the audience to prolongued applause, special approbation 
accompanying a bell and slave dance, the dance of demons, and the 
rustic dance and a quick change scene, which instantaneously lifts the 
stage from sombre vampire-like shades to gorgeous hues. The applause 
which summoned all connected with the production of “ Enchantment ” 
before the curtain at the conclusion was of the heartiest, and must have 
assured the directors of another unmistakable and un surpassed terpsi- 
-chorean triumph. 


The doors of the Empire, one of the most spacious and the most 
luxuriously-furnished theatres in London, were opened on Thursday even- 
ing, Dec. 22, and it was not long before every portion of the large area 
was densely crowded by an enthusiastic audience, from whom cheer after 
cheer went up in testimony of their appreciation of what had been done 
to make them comfortable and to gratify their taste for the beautiful. 
A Pompeian staircase, a Renaissance foyer of noble proportions, Indian 
halls, Japanese vestibules with an interior decorated in the Persian style, 
command special admiration, while in out-of-the-way nooks special 
decorative skill has been lavishly employed, and always with charming 
effect, the Persian chandeliers and the electric lighting over the entire 
building adding a gorgeous flood of brilliant light, which almost blinds 
one by its dazzling beauty. Mr. George Edwardes, to whom, as 
managing director, the success of the front of the house is 
due, is to be warmly congratulated upon the splendid results he has to 
show; while to Mr. Augustus Harris, who has had entire control of the 
stage, equal praise should be awarded, If the “‘ Variety Entertainment” 
is rather wanting in character or originality, the season and the short 
time at the disposal of the management were to be pleaded in excuse, 
and this has since been improved. The two ballets, ‘ Dilara,” an 
Oriental spectacle, and ‘“‘The Sports of England,” a national terpsi- 
chorean revel, thanks to Madame Katti Lanner’s inventive genius and 
the sprightly music of Mons. Hervé, the composer of “ Chilperic,” “ Le 
Petit Faust,” &c., both won an unequivocal success. In “ Dilara” the 
stage is crowded with coryphées brilliantly clad, and set off by crowds 
in armour of fantastic fashion. The action is expressive, the story, if 
hazy in outline, is sufficiently interesting for the purpose, and the dancing 
of Signorinas Santori, Manncroffer, and Adele Rossi evoked plaudits for 
their grace and agility. The English tableaux of cricket,thunting, polo, 
&c., are delightfully represented, and afforded evident pleasure. The 
powerful and experienced syndicate which constitutes the new manage- 
ment certainly deserve success, if the opening programme is a sample 
of their intentions in the future: 
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The story of “Robinson Crusoe” is always acceptable to the young, 
and the late H. J. Byron’s version of his adventures would amuse anyone ; 


so Mr. Oscar Barrett has availed himself 
of it at the Crystal Palace, and produced 
one of the most charming pantomimes of 
the season, fitting to the words bright and 
lively music. Defoe’s book is tolerably 
closely followed, so far as Crusoe is con- 
cerned, only that he has a rival in the 
affections of Jenny Pigtail in the person of 
Will Atkins, the pirate, whose patron is 
King Tyranny, the beauteous fairy Liberty 
watching over the fortunes of the hero and 
his lady-love. The first scene is on the 
Hard at Hull, a beautiful set, enlivened by 
numbers of sailor lads and lasses. Here 
Robinson is pressed, and then we see the 
wreck of his ship, and find him thrown 
on the island, where in his hut are 
the dog, goat, cat, and parrot, and Man 





Friday, capitally done by Mr. D’Auban, who has also arranged the very 
effective dances. One of the most beautiful of these takes place in the 














Coral Bower, where mermaids 
amd fish, and Neptune and 
Tritons and sea-nymphs disport 
themselves. Then we are intro- 
duced to the Court of King 
Buffalo-Hullabaloo, where we are 
treated to a gorgeous Indian 
procession, in which figure Tor- 
toise troops, Tom Tom Tits, Cro- 
codile Cavalry, Ostrich Volun- 
teers, Giraffe Guards, and the 
Squaw Squadron of beautiful 
Amazons, with Snake Charmers, 
Medicine Men quaint and novel, 
the dark Piccanini Brigade, and 
fair Fan Bearers, and the King’s 
six lovely wives. Will Atkins and 
Jenny have also fallen into the 
King’s power, who wishes to add 
the young lady to his harem, but 
she is, of course, rescued by 


Robinson, and after sundry other adventures the lovers are made 
happy, and the transformation takes place in “ The Fairy Rings in 
the Mushroom Glade,” in which various-coloured fungi bearing lovely 
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‘fairies, in exquisite dresses, play a conspicuous part. The whole panto- 


‘mime is bright, animated, and amusing, and distinguished by the 
‘most perfect taste in the richness of detail. Miss Edith Bruce is a 
very lively Robinson, Mr. Rignold an effective Tyranny, Mr. Irish a bold 
-and amusing buccaneer as Will Atkins, and Miss Chard a picturesque and 
most tuneful Liberty. In the harlequinade, Mr. Wattie Hildyard is 
clown. 


“King Trickee” is the title of this year’s pantomime at the Britannia, 
-and, according to Mrs. Lane’s invariable custom, the plot is entirely 
original. Mr. J. Addison contributes the book, which sets forth a story 
-of adventure on the part of young Robin Roy (Miss Millie Howes, a 
piquante actress and pleasant singer) to gain the hand of May (Miss 
Katie Cohen, an accomplished vocalist and merry player) and his 
rightful kingdom of Simple Land. He is assisted by the Sporting 
Duchess, cleverly enacted by Mrs. Sara Lane, who brightens the large 
stage by her joviality and tact, and by the fairies, but Trickatrix 
(comically represented by Mr. Chirgwin, the White-eyed Kaffir) hinders 
him for a season, guided in his ill-will by the plotting demon Scara- 
beus, the King of the Beetles. A golden casket is either lost, stolen, 
or strayed, and as this contains the proofs of Roy’s title to the crown, he 
is in despair till Mrs. Lane, by the aid of a magic ring and a timely 
revolver, procures it for Robin Roy, who is thus made happy with 
kingdom and bride, and the transformation, as a prelude to the harle- 
quinade, both thought much of here, is safely reached at last. The 
transformation is a wonderfully effective series of mechanical changes, 
forming, as a finale, ar apotheosis of Britannia, who is grouped amidst a 
bevy of superbly-draped figures, surrounded with flowers of every hue. 
‘Tom Lovell is an excellent clown, up to every pantomime trick, and 
being ably assisted, the harlequinade goes with bustling merriment 
throughout. The comic scenes in the opening, thanks to Messrs. 
Bigwood, Gardener, and the Passmore Brothers, provoke the greatest 
hilarity. 


Mr. Yorke Stephens, the youngest of our theatrical lessees, in taking 
over the Olympic from Miss Agnes Hewitt, had a good card to play in Mr. 
W. Gillette’s military melodrama, “ Held by the Enemy.” Liberally 
staged, the sensational scenes all go with spirit and their wonted effect, 
and the very bright comedy between Mr. Stephens, as the warm-hearted 
and energetic war correspondent, and his ‘‘ enemy,’’ the young southern 
belle, now acted by Miss Bealby, who plays with charming naturalness, 
continues to call forth the heartiest laughter from the audience. Miss 


- Caroline Hill is altogether admirable as the heroine, the court-martial 


and hospital scenes being grandly played by this experienced and clever 
lady. Here she was very greatly assisted by Mr. Willard, as the Northern 
Colonel Prescott, and by Mr. B. Gould as his rival, the Southern spy, 
Lieut. Hayne. Both gentlemen acted with skill their difficult rdles, and 
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it would not be easy to find more effective exponents. Good support 
-was accorded by Mr. Boleyn as the Major-General, and Mr. J. Cross was 
_an impressive Brigade Surgeon. Nothing could well be better then the 
devoted old negro of Mr. Calhaem, and altogether the representation 


was as perfect as previous performances of this the best melodrama we 
have had from the other side of the Atlantic. 


With the painful knowledge that the once beautiful theatre, the 
Grand, has been totally consumed by fire, with a consequent destruction 
of a large amount of valuable property, unfortunately for Mr. Charles 
Wilmot uninsured, and with the no less serious loss to the large body of 
employés thrown out of their engagement, it is a difficult task to write of 
the pantomime; but the labour is lightened by the fact that I have 
nothing. but praise to bestow upon all concerned in the production of 
“Whittington and His Cat, or Harlequin Lord Mayor’s Show, or the 
Fairy Bells of Bow,” and though our congratulations may accentuate the 
grief of those once engaged upon the so far successful work, I feel con- 
strained to offer them. Something more substantial is in course of 
_arrangement in aid of the sufferers, and I need scarcely say the move- 
ment has my cordial sympathy and support. The unlucky pantomime 
was Mr. Wilmot’s fifth Christmas piece, and was certainly the best of all 
of them. Mr. “ Geoffrey Thorn,” the “pen name” of Mr. Charles 
Townley, had written the book, in which puns, most of them fresh and 
lively, toppled over one another in the text, which was otherwise 
brightened by the introduction of numberless clever parodies of popular 
songs, the comic rendering of which by a strong company was by no 
means the least amusing feature of a thoroughly comic play. The story 
of Dick’s rise to the Mayoralty has served the turn of many a pantomime 
writer, and Mr. Thorn made it the vehicle for several sly jokes at current 
‘topics, while unfolding it in the orthodox fashion. The young—and this 
was essentially a children’s pantomime—were not unduly puzzled by the 
new version of the old story. The cat was there, and so was the gentle 
Alice and the angry cook. The sweet bells of Bow chimed out prettily 
their ever-memorable “Turn again Whittington,” and the King of 
Barbary’s rats were quickly destroyed by the agile “Tabby Thomas, 
Esq., the most wonderful cat you could ever meat.” Dick’s adventures 
over, his bride and the civic chair await him, and all ends happily with 
the transformation. The scenery by Mr. Hemsley was a special feature, 
and richly deserved the encomiums it called forth. A demon picture 
gallery, with portraits of celebrities; Highgate Hill, a splendid perspec- 
tive view; a grand panorama, illustrating the history of the British Navy 
from the earliest times (the Saxon Heptarchy) to the Jubilee Review at 
Spithead last year—a brilliant, original, and instructive idea admirably 
carried out; the street in Old London with the Lord Mayor’s Show, with 
procession of trades and topical tableaux, exceeding effective ; and for 
the concluding scene a pictorial illustration of Ariel’s flight from the 
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“Tempest ”—‘‘ Where the bee sucks, there lurk I,” as poetical as it was 
delightful, were the chief among fifteen scenes, all well painted and 
appropriate. The representation was spirited throughout, and especially 
strong in the rough-and-tumble humour. The Dick of Miss Julia 
Warden was a lively and natty impersonation, vivacious without vulgarity, 
while Miss Amalia’s Alice was extremely graceful, the young lady's 


dancing being a revelation for Islingtonians, The Fairy Joy Bell of 


Miss Verity and the ‘Masher Lord Lollipop of Miss Kate Bellingham 
kept the stage alive with merriment and charming singing ; while among 
the gentlemen Messrs. Burgess (FitzWarren), Andrews (Idle Jack),. 
Adeson (the King), and Corney (the cook) distinguished themselves by 
their unflagging and richly comic business. Nor mustI conclude with- 
out mentioning the clever tricks of Master Freddie Farren as the Cat. 
This young gentleman has surely watched Mr. Charles Lauri, jun., with 
close attention. He should be heard of again, for there is plenty of 
room for so accomplished a mimic. 


The evening of Wednesday, January 18, 1888; will in all probability 
be frequently quoted in future dramatic records, for on that date Miss. 
Terriss made her first really public appearance. In Alfred C. Cal- 
mour’s *‘ Cupid’s Messenger,”’ the fair young daughter of a talented 
father played with grace and tenderness the part of Fanny Walsing- 
ham, and gave promise of histrionic excellence, Miss Freake was 
the Mary Herbert, and, as is already known, exhibited qualities that, 
were this lady compelled to adopt the stage as a profession, would 
soon place her in its frontrank. Mr.H. B. Conway was to have been 
the Sir Philip Sydney, but was at the last moment compelled to be 
absent, and the character was played by the author. The scenery 
was excellent, and the dresses by Alias from designs by G. B. Le 
Fanu very rich and historically correct. “A Scrap of Paper” 
followed ; the principal characters were well rendered by Mr. and 
Mrs. Reginald W. Craigie, Mr. T. H. S. Craigie, Mr. A. Cameron 
Skinner, Mr. Erskine Loch, the Hon. Lady Cadogan, and the young 
Earl of Cottenham. The representation took place before a very 
fashionable audience at Cromwell House, by the kind permission of 
Lady Freake, in aid of the ‘Nursing Sisters of St. Margaret’s, East 
Grinstead, and was repeated on Thursday night. On both occasions 
the handsome rooms were crowded. 


Miss Maud Millett’s first appearance in London, and, indeed, first 
engagement, was at the Globe Theatre, where she played Eva Webster in 
“The Private Secretary.” She was next seen at the Vaudeville in several 
parts. Those in which decided successes were achieved were Sophia 
and Molly Seagrim in Robert Buchanan’s “Sophia.” Miss Millett has 
also appeared at the Comedy, Novelty, and Royalty Theatres, and was a 
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member of Miss Kate Vaughan’s Company for the revival of “Old 
Comedy” at the Gaiety. One of Miss Millett’s latest impersonations, 
Leonie Lamarque, in Dr. Lobb’s comedy drama, ‘“ Wyllard’s 
Weird,” from its pathos and delicacy, gave the strongest evidence of the 
rapid upward strides this young lady is making in her profession. It was 
marked success. The portrait as one of the “Two Roses” represents 
Miss Millett as Ida, a character in which she has been universally 
admired. 


Miss Annie Hughes’s first engagement, in October, 1885, was also with 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey at the Globe, where she succeeded Miss Maude 
Millett as Eva Webster in “The Private Secretary.” Miss Annie 
Hughes’s first original part was that of Caroline Boffin in “The Man with 
the Three Wives,” in January, 1886, under her engagement with Mr. 
Charles Wyndham at the Criterion, where she also appeared as Jenny 
Gammon in “ Wild Oats,” and as Bébee, in W. G. Wills’ ‘‘ The Little 
Pilgrim” (a free version of Ouida’s “‘ Two Little Wooden Shoes”). But 
her special mark was made as Susan M‘Creery in Gillette’s play, ‘‘ Held 
by the Enemy,” one of the brightest and most artistic performances that 
thas been seen on any stage. Miss Hughes has had several American 
offers, but declined them, and will join Mr. Clayton’s Company at the 
new Court Theatre (when built), a part in the new piece to be produced 
being specially written for her by Mr. Pinero. Prior to this, however, 
Miss Hughes plays Norah Desmond in “ The Bells of Haslemere” at the 
Adelphi. In the portrait of the “Two Roses” Miss Annie Hughes is 
shown as Lotty, the lovable but mischievous little beauty, in which 
character she has been so successful. 


‘‘Wyllard’s Weird,” a comedy drama in a prologue and three acts, 
founded on Miss Braddon’s novel, by Dr. Harry Lobb, was played at a 
matinée at the Criterion on Dec. 29, 1887. There was much in it to be 
commended, but in its present form it would not suit a London audience. 
The author here also, I believe, contemplates its re-construction. It had 
avery powerful cast. Mr. Henry Neville’s performance was beyond praise ; 
Miss Achurch was womanly and tender, Miss Annie Hughes deliciously 
saucy and girlish, and Miss Maude Millett displayed a depth of passion 
that fairly astonished even those who have watched this young actress’s 
rapid adv ance in her profession. 





The 1ooth performance of “ The Winter’s Tale” took place on the 3rd 
of last month at the Lyceum before a fashionable and critical audience. 
Miss Mary Anderson’s Hermione has lost none of its best points, and has 
gained many, and is now an artistic and scholarly performance. Of her 
Perdita, its tender grace and joyousness, there has been none but most 
favourable mention. The only change in the cast is that Mrs. John 
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Billington now plays Pauline with due effect. ‘The Winter's Tale” 
continues to draw such good houses that Mr. C. J. Abud (who has worked 
so hard and with such favourable results) tells me there will be no occasiom 
for any fresh production during Miss Anderson’s tenancy. 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” that was put on at the Princess’s for the after- 
noons, has proved so acceptable that it has taken the place of “ Siberia” 
in the evening bills, and has been played twice daily. The quaint and 
plaintive negro melodies, the excellence of Miss Kate James as Topsy, and 
of Mr. Harry Parker as Uncle Tom, the effective manner in which the 
piece has been staged, and the generally good quality of the cast, has- 
brought full houses. ‘ Siberia” goes on tour shortly. 





“The Monk’s Room,” a romantic play in a prologue and four acts, by 
John Lart, produced on Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 20, 1887, at the Prince 
of Wales’s, was sufficiently favourably received to induce the author to 
re-write some portions and to modify others, with a view to its being seem 
again shortly. In its then form it was to a certain extent crude and too- 
prolix. Of those who appeared in it, Misses Alma Murray, Mary De 
Grey, and Kittie Claremont, and Messrs. Felix Pitt, J. H. Clynds, and 
especially Stephen Caffrey, distinguished themselves in their severa} 
characters. 


Mr. Charles Charrington appeared as Othello on the afternoon of 
Dec. 20 at the Vaudeville. There was considerable originality and 
throughout conscientious earnestness in his conception of the Moor, but 
there was a lack of power. The Desdemona of Miss Janet Achurch was 
one of the best seen for years past. Mr. Hermann Vezin’s Iago was 
beyond all praise. Mr. Vollaire was excellent as Brabantio, and Mr. Fred 
Terry a manly and effective Cassio. 





For good hearty fun, lively tunes that set the feet going, and almost 
force one to join in the chorus, bright scenery, and merry exponents of 
their different characters, commend me to “Sindbad” at the Surrey. 
There are also some wonderful effects, particularly in the “ Reptiles’ Haunt 
in the Diamond Valley,” where the guardians of the treasure use vampire 
and other traps to the astonishment of the audience. Mr. George Con- 
quest represents the Little Old Man of the Sea with a grim humour and 
tragic intensity that few could equal—none, perhaps, under like circum- 
stances, considering that he, with that faculty so peculiarly his own, is a 
mere manikin in appearance. He is very ably supported by Miss Florrie 
West as Sindbad and Mr. C. Cruikshank as Rumphiz. Messrs. Dan Leno, 
Handford, and Spry brim over with fun, humour, and strange dances, and 
Miss Constance Moxon sings most charmingly the many tuneful airs set 
down for her by Messrs. John P. Harrington and G. Le Brun. 
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The delight that was experienced by the audience on Monday, ° 
January 16, 1888, at the most excellent performance of “A Scrap of 
Paper” must have been tinged with a feeling of sorrow to many, in that 
it was the forerunner of a change in the management at the St. James’s 
“Theatre, and the probable absence, at no very distant date, for some 
‘time from its-boards of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s 
version of Sardou’s “ Les Pattes de Mouche” is one of the brightest and 
shealthiest pieces of comedy that has been seen, the fun and interest 
mever flag and never were they better kept up thanon the occasion of 
this its latest revival, for it was to its manifest improvement played 
more quickly by the two principals in the battledore and shuttlecock 
game of finesse that was so spiritedly fought between Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal. The merry and astute Susan Hartley enters on the pursuit of 
the little billet-doux that causes all the trouble, and, after the clever 
finding of it, discovers that in the moment of victory she has to lay down 
her arms and surrender to her almost equally wily antagonist, Colonel 
Blake. Both seemed to revel in their parts, and thoroughly to enjoy 
«the scenes in which they are pitted against each other. Mr. Hare, too, 
who was most cordially received, played with the exquisite finish that 
-distinguishes all his performances, and his make up as Dr. Penguin, 
F.Z.S. (one of his best assumptions), is perfectly natural, and yet most 
:laughter-provoking, and his passion for entomology is displayed as 
cleverly as his submission to his domineering wife, capitally played by 
Mrs. Gaston Murray. Mrs. Beerbohm Tree acted with commendable 
tact as Lady Ingram, showing just the right amount of dread of the disco- 
~very of her imprudent love-letter. Mr. C. D. Burleigh and Miss Blanche 
-Horlock were amusing as the boy and girl lovers, and Mr. Herbert 
Waring came well out of the difficulty of representing the jealous and 
too phlegmatic Sir John Ingram. As usual at the St. James’s, the piece 
was Splendidly staged. The Library at Dr. Penguin’s in the second act 
was one of the most perfect pictures of a collection that has been 
gathered from all the quarters of the globe. I must not omit to mention 
the excellent acting of Mr. Mackintosh and Mr. E. Hendrie in “Old 
-Cronies,” the comedietta which serves as a /ever de videau. In fact, a 
-better evening’s amusement it would be impossible to find. 





Tuesday, Dec. 20, was Speech Day at King Edward the Sixth’s School 
at Stratford-on-Avon. Numerous guests arrived from London and Oxford 
early on the Monday, and at three that afternoon a full-dress rehearsal of 
the dramatic portion of the next day’s entertainment was given at the 
‘Corn Exchange, where avery complete stage had been erected. The 
audience at the rehearsal numbered about four hundred, and was mainly 
composed of working people, children, and the servants from county 
houses round. The Head Master, the Rev. R. T. del Laffan, has the 
earnest wish that on this annual festival all classes should witness the 
Shakespearean representations, and the hearty applause showed how much 
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each scene was appreciated. On Tuesday the large room was filled in 
every part, town and country being well represented. Sir Arthur Hodgson, 
K.C.M.G., presided, having on either hand Lady Hodgson and Lady,Laffan. 
The head-master and his staff wore their academic robes. Locke’s music to 
“ Macbeth, ” played by Mrs. Laffan(piano) and Mr. Callaway (violin), 
opened the proceedings, and then the curtain rose on Act 1, Scene 3, of 
** Macbeth.” The three weird sisters acquitted themselves well. Mr. 
Philips as Banquo and Mr. A. Dennis as Macbeth were good. Next an 
interlude roused the audience to enthusiasm. To a march composed 
expressly for the occasion by Mr. R. S. de Laffan entered a procession of 
tiny pages bearing torches, and stepping daintily to the rhythm of the 
music ; before them danced the most delicious little jester ever seen—a 
mere scrap of a boy clothed in tight-fitting scarlet from head to foot, and 
bearing on the tips of his long-eared scarlet hood little silver bells that 
chimed as he danced. With the entrance of Mr. H. Cox as Lady Macbeth, 
in Act 2, Scene 1, it was felt at once that a new and, for a schoolboy, a 
wonderful influence was present. Mr. Cox has a musical and sympathetic 
voice, and identified himself completely with the part. The audience 
were visibly affected by this boy’s earnestness, and Macbeth played up 
well to his partner. Then came the sleep-walking scene, and was an 
excellent performance. The Gentlewoman was singularly graceful, and 
spoke with a clear intonation. The Doctor was equally good. The former 
character was taken by Mr. W. Hutchinson, and the later by Mr H. 
Samman, who goes by the name of “ The Stratford Scholar.” Lady 
Macbeth, clothed in a softly-falling white garment, caused a murmur of 
excitement among the audience. Nothing so perfect could have been 
expected, and all were taken by surprise. At the close of the scene the 
curtain had to be again and again raised. This occasion was felt to be 
peculiarly interesting, when a play of Shakespeare’s was acted by the boys 
of Shakespeare’s School in the place that gave the poet birth, on account 
of the correspondence going on as to the authorship of his plays. After the 
final fall of the curtain, Sir Arthur Hodgson distributed the prizes to suc- 
cessful scholars, and the head-master announced that next year Sir Philip 


Cunliffe-Owen hoped to come to Stratford as president of the annual 
play and prize giving. 


Some little curiosity was excited as to the new Jever de videau at the 
Criterion on Monday, January 23, from the fact that the authorship 
was not revealed. The writer has evidently taken the idea of his come- 
dietta “‘ Why Women Weep” from the French La Femme qui pleure. 
In Monaco we are introduced to Arthur Chandos, who has married a 
very captivating, cidevant widow, Dora, and to prove his affections has 
settled on her all his worldly possessions. Frank Dudley has also: 
taken to himself a very charming little wife Madge, and they seem 
as happy as a pair of turtle doves till Madge sets her heart on a pair 
of diamond earrings, which her husband refuses her. Mrs, Chandos, 
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with considerable experience as to the manner of getting her way 
with the sterner sex, advises the young wife to stand up for her rights 
first by entreaty, then by passion, and lastly by tears. Madge 
follows her counsel and obtains the coveted ornaments, but almost 
immediately regrets the subterfuge she has used, and is bitterly 
repentant when she learns from her husband’s changed manner that 
he knows her tears have been false, and that he has been imposed on. 

Chandos, having gambled away his allowance at the roulette table, 

and finding that the lachrymose mood succeeds, tries it with his 
strong-minded wife, but gets simply laughed at for his pains, but having 
shown extraordinary courage in a duel with one antgonist and fright- 

ened two others away, is taken into favour again, and has his supply of 
pocket-money replenished. The acting only made the piece accept- 
able. Mr. Edward Emery was easy and amusing as the impecunious 
Arthur Chandos, and Mr. Sydney Brough made excellent capital out 
of his fond and his indignant scenes with Miss Norreys, who, as 
Madge, gave some artistic and charmingly natural touches. Miss. 
Ffolliott Paget acted well the clever and attractive woman of the 
world, and Mr. George Giddens gave a good character sketch of a 
German waiter, Fritz. On the same evening Miss Norreys filled the 
réle of Lotty in the ‘* Two Roses” for the first time, and acted brightly 
and with naive simplicity. 


On Saturday, January 7th, M. Mayer revived Offenbach’s “La 
Grande Duchesse” at the Royalty with marked success. Madame 
Mary Albert, it will be remembered, appeared about twelve months 
ago at Her Majesty’s, but her niceties of acting and her voice were 
thrown away there. At the pretty little house in Dean-street they 
are seen and heard to the very best advantage, for they are both 
delicate and refined, and her appearance more than agreeable. A 
more fascinating “ Grande Duchesse ”’ altogether it would be difficult 
to find, and the two most celebrated numbers, “ Dites-lui,” which is 
really an exquisite love song, and “ Voici le Sabre,” with its stirring. 
melody, were most artistically rendered. Madame Albert had a 
valuable assistant in M. Dekernel as Fritz, who understands the 
character, and was equally well-supported by M. Numés as Prince 
Paul,and by Madame Lentz as Wanda. M. Carini’s voice was not 
suitable for General Boum. After running a fortnight Offenbach’s. 
opera was replaced on the 23rd by “‘ La Mascotte,” in which Madame 
Albert was, if possible, even more successful as Bettina, gaining a 
treble encore for the charming “ Glu-Glu”’ duet with Pippo, excel- 
lently sung and played by M. Morlet. Dekernel was heard to much 
advantage as Le Prince Fritellini, and M. Carini was very droll and 
amusing as Laurent XVII. On the first night the encores were 
numerous, the chorus effective, and the whole was thoroughly and 
deservedly appreciated. 
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The hundredth performance of “The Old Guard” was reached at 
the Aveune on Jan. 23, and from the enthusiasm of a house crowded 
in every part, it seems likely to run for another hundred nights. In 
honour of the occasion M. Planquette, the composer, came from 
Paris and conducted, and received an ovation. 


Messrs. Harry Nicholls and Herbert Campbell, who form the subjects 
-of our second photograph this month, are represented in their respective 
characters of the Queen and King in the pantomime of “ Puss in Boots,” 
mow playing at Drury Lane, to the fun and merriment of which they add 
so materially by their humour and singing. _ 


At the Hanover Gallery Messrs. Hollender and Cremetti have, as usual, 
gathered some good specimens of the foreign schools. Berne Bellecour’s 
“The Departure” (7), French Dragoons in-training, is full of life and 
vigour. G. Munger has several good canvases, and A. Brandeis’ pictures 
-of Venice are held in as much esteem as heretofore, evidenced by the 
“‘sold” so frequently attached to them. R. Elmore’s “ Passing Shower 
at Shoreham ” (30) is rich with atmospheric effect. ‘The Travelling 
Jeweller,” by Madow (34), tells its story well in the various expressions of 
the faces. E. Meissonier’s “Punch” (45), a water colour, is full of 
humour. “After the Dance” (56), by E. Richter, rightly inscribed 
“* Lassata sed non satiata,” shows an Eastern girl exhausted, perhaps, 
for the moment, but her eyes express her desire to recommence when she 
shall have regained breath. T. H. Weber has a good seascape in “ Tow- 
ing the Wreck” (78). In Sanguinetti’s “ Rotten Row” (84), (Season 
-of 1887), will be recognised many well-known faces, and in the Upper 
Gallery Du Paty’s “Near the Encampment” (119), and A. Crespi’s 
Boys’ Heads (130 and 134) are well worth attention. 


The “ New York Clipper Annual” for 1888 has reached me. The 
most interesting item in it tomy readers would probably be ‘ The 
Earliest Days of the American Theatre,” an attempt to institute 
theatrical performances having been made in 1686, and the history of 
the drama has been traced from that date down to the present time. 
The principal musical events are also fully noted, there is an excellent 
4‘ Sporting Chronology,” and an obituary of those connected with 


~* Amusement Professions.” A handy book that will be found very 
useful. 





The first monthly number of “ Men and Women of the Day, a 
Picture Gallery of Contemporary Portraiture,” has just been published 
by Richard Bentley and Son, of New Burlington Street, and from its 
excellence will surely be seen on every drawing-room table. It is 
the work of Mr. Herbert Barraud, whose photographs of actors and 
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actresses have been so much valued in this magazine. Life-like 
reproductions of the Marquis of Hartington, Miss Mary Anderson,. 
and of His Eminence Cardinal Newman in “permanent photography” 
appear in the January issue, accompanied by an interesting biography 
of each person, beautifully printed, and the whole got up in the best 


Style. As the compiler says, the numbers “ will make at the close of 


the year a handsome gift book.” : 


I have received from Mr. C. H. Fox his ‘ Dramatic and Musical 
Directory of the United Kingdom” for 1888. It contains a fund of 
useful information for those who even most distantly take an interest in 
anything that relates to the drama in any part of Great Britain. 





New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, from De- 
cember 20, 1887, to January 23, 1888 :—- 


(Revivals are marked thus.*) 
Dec. 22. ‘The Golden Ladder,” new five-act drama by Wilson Barrett 
and George Sims. Globe. 
», 24." “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” drama in five acts, by Alfred Dampier 
and J. F. Sheridan. Princess’s. 


»  24.* ‘Hans the Boatman,” musical comedy by Clay M. Greene} 


Terry’s. 

» 24." “Held by the Enemy,” drama in five acts, by Wiliam Gillette. 
Olympic. 

» 24. “Frankenstein,” melodramatic burlesque in three acts, by Richard 
Henry. Gaiety. 


», 24. "Sindbad and the Little Old Man of the Sea,” pantomime by 
George Conquest and Henry Spry. Surrey. 

» 24. ‘ Fee-fi-fo-fum ; or, Harlequin Jack the Giant Killer,” panto- 
mime by John Douglas. Lyrics by F. Marshall. Standard. 

» 24. ‘ Jack the Giant Killer, and the Butterfly Queen,” pantomime 
by Henri G. French. Elephant and Castle. 

» 24. ‘“ Bluff King Hal,’’ pantomime by Frank Hall. Sadler’s Wells. 

» -24. “The Frog who would a-Wooing Go,” pantomime by William 
Muskerry. Marylebone. 

» 24. “Robinson Crusoe,” pantomime, adapted from H. J. Byron’s- 
burlesque. Lyrics by Horace Lennard. Crystal Palace. 

» 24. “Little Jack and the Big Beanstalk,” pantomime by Arthur 
Lloyd. Greenwich. 

» 26. “Puss in Boots,” pantomime by E.L. Blanchard. Drury Lane. 

», 26. “Jackand the Beanstalk; or the Seven Champions,” panto- 
mime by Henry Hersee and Horace Lennard. Covent Garden. 

» 26." “ Dot,” drama in three acts, dramatised by Dion Boucicault from: 
The Cricket on the Hearth. Toole’s. 

» 26. ‘Whittington and his Cat,” pantomime by Geoffrey Thorn. 
Grand. 

» 26. “Blue Beard, the Grand Bashaw,” pantomime by William 
Muskerry. Sanger’s. 
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“King Trickee,’’ pantomime by J. Addison, Britannia. 

“ Robinson Crusoe,” pantomime by Geoffrey Thorn. Pavilion. 
‘‘In the Fashion,” five-act play by Selina Dolaro (for copyright 
purposes). Ladbroke Hall. 

“Wyllard’s Weird,” comedy drama, in a prologue and three 
acts, founded on Miss Braddon’s novel by Dr. Harry Lobb. 
Matinée, Criterion. 


‘*Partners,’’ new comedy-drama, in five acts, by Robert 
Buchanan. Haymarket. 

** Incognito,” new play, in three acts, by Hamilton Aidé. Hay- 
market. 

* ““La Grande Duchesse.’’ French plays, Royalty. 
‘*Lot 49,” farce in one act, adapted from the German of Von 

Moser by W. J. Fisher. Gaiety. 

‘“‘A Scrap of Paper, comedy in three acts, by J. Palgrave Simpson. 

St. James’s. 

* « Hamlet.” Matinée, Globe. 

“Fascination,” new and improbable comedy, in three acts, by 
Harriett Jay and Robert Buchanan. First produced at a 
matinée at the Novelty, Oct. 6, 1887. Vaudeville. 

‘‘La Mascotte.” French plays, Royalty. 

‘*Why Women Weep,” comedietta. Criterion. 


7. 





PARIS. 
(From Nov, Ig to Dec. 21, 1887.) 


“Tl reviendra,” a vevue in three tableaux, by MM. Guillaume 
Livet and A de Reaux, music by M. Patusset. Alcazar d’hiver. 
“P’tiote,” a drama in five acts and six tableaux, by M. Maurice 

Drack. Chateau d’Eau. 

“ Dix jours aux Pyrénées,” a voyage circulaire, in five acts and six 
tableaux, by M. Paul Ferrier, music by M. Louis Varney, Gaité. 
‘‘La Tosca,” a drama in five actsand six tableaux, by M. Victorien 

Sardou. Porte-St.-Martin. 

“‘ Décoré,” a comedy in one act, by M. Edmond Duesberg. Déjazet 

“Mathias Sandorf,” a drama, in five acts and sixteen tableaux, 
adapted by MM. William Busnach and George Maurens, from a 
novel by Jules Verne, Ambigu. 

“‘Le Caid,’”’ a comic opera in two acts, libretto by M. Sauvage, music 
by Ambroise Thomas. Opéra Comique. 

‘‘Philémon et Baucis,’’ a comic opera in two acts, libretto by 
MM. Jules Barbier and Michel Carre, music by Charles Gounod. 
Opéra Comique. 

‘‘Le Roi Koko,” a vaudeville in three acts, by M. Alexandre Bisson. 
Renaissance. 

‘‘Les Delegues,” a vaudeville in three acts and four tableaux, by 
MM. Emile Blavet and Fabrice Carré. Nouveautés. 

“ Galathée,” a comic opera, in two acts, by MM. Jules Barbier and 
Michel Carré, music by Victor Massé. 

“Le Legs,’’ a comedy, in one act, by Marivaux. Théatre Frangais. 
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Dec. 2* ‘' Le Legatiare Universel,” a comedy, in five acts, by Merivaux, 
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Théatre Frangais. 

‘* Nos bons jurés,” a vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Paul Ferrier 
and Fabrice Carré. Variétés. 

“Beaucoup de bruit pour rien,” a comedy, in five acts and eight 
tableaux, adapted by M. Louis Legendre from Shakespeare’s 
** Much Ado abont Nothing.” Odéon. 

“ Microbe,”’ a vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Maxime Vitrae and 
Georges Dufresne. Bouffes Parisiens. 

‘La Grenouille,’”’ a comedy, in three acts, by MM. Maxime 
Boucheron and Georges Grisier, Déjazet. 

“La Nuit de Juin,” an @ Jrogos, by M. Maurice Le Corbeiller. 
Théatre Franeais. 

“Le Grand Casimir,” an operetta, in three acts; words by MM, 
Jules Prével and Saint-Albin, music by M. Charles Lecocq. 
Variétés, 

‘‘L’Oncle Anselme,” an @ Zrogos, in one act, in verse, by M, 

Georges Lefevre. Odéon 
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THE THEATRE. 


A Baby-debutante. 


SHRILL glad cry, and clad in dainty white, 
With fragrant blossoms in her tiny hands, 
And brown eyes greatening at the wondrous sight, 
She runs on happily, then turns, and stands 
For one brief moment just a thought dismayed,— 
The roar of welcome is so strong and loud, 
The baby-débutante is half afraid, 
Her soft lips quivering at the noisy crowd. 


An instant more, and then with flying feet 
She gains the shelter of encircling arms. 

The soft familiar touch is strangely sweet, 
Before its pressure fly her vague alarms. 

The eyes are glistening with a glad delight, 
And laughter dimples on the rosy lips, 

Small wonder that we deem the child to-night 
‘‘ Kissworthy to the very finger-tips.” 


Good luck attend you, dear, in coming years, 
And thoughts as fragrant as your treasured flowers 
Be following on you always. May your ears 
Be greeted, sweet, by plaudits prompt as ours 
Whene’er you seek for them. And should you stand 
Your sunshine darkened by a passing shade, 
May you but turn to find a loving hand 
Outstretched, and eager with its ready aid, 


Mase. E. Wotton, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
Fan. 5, 1888. 
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